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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


WALTER SCOTT——HAS HISTORY GAINED BY HIS 
WRITINGS? 


We have been informed by our elders, that the 
present generation, brought up under the shadow 
of a Bulwer and a Disraeli, a Mr. James, and a 
Mrs. Trollope, is quite incapable of appreciating 
the particular kind of success which the early novels 
of Scott obtained. Every one of us has, probably, 
a distinct idea of what a novel is ;—a book, which 
in the embryotie state of preliminary puff and ad- 
vértisement is of neither good nor evil name, but 
which must be finally brought up for sentence be- 
fore every man who belongs to a book-club, or sub- 
scribes to a circulating library. But thirty years 
ago. neither had the machinery which diffuses Mr. 

lburn’s publications over the face of the country 
come into existence, nor was this primé facie char- 
acter of theirs, or rather this absence of character, 
at all acknowledged. In fact, every novel came 
into the world with a brand upon it. The trail of 
the ** Minerva Press’’ was over all. In writings 
intended more especially for the lower and middle 


enforce order and morality with edifying stories of 
rustic worthies and their miraculous success in life, 
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among them men of the most various bents, dandy 
littérateurs like Rose ; cool, clear-sighted analysts 
like Jeffrey—who set themselves energetically to 
speculate on the strange vicissitude in taste through 
which that department of literature, which was of 
late shunned by all, had now become the resort and 
delight both of the undiscerning public and of their 
critical selves. We must remember that but slen- 
der count was taken of Scott’s peculiar merits— 
that few would admit his strength to lie in the liber- 
ality with which he had drawn on the common and 
patent stock of every-day life. No break in the 
continuity of fiction was discerned ; the novel was 
the novel still; and accordingly the change from 
disgust to admiration looked very much like an im- 
peachment of former tastes and preferences. 

The device lighted upon to reconcile the contra- 
diction was characteristic of the day—characteristic 
of that school of criticism, which, professing the 
keenest relish for the new-born literature it had un- 
dertaken to review, persisted meanwhile in the con- 
stant endeavor to explain its excellence by a refer- 
ence to recognized standards, generally but slightly 


| applicable—frequently governed by conditions of 
classes, the good old cottage tracts, which used to | 


thought and feeling entirely different. The process 
seems to have been something like this. There is 
apparent on the face of the Waverley Novels a cer- 


we remember to have seen the respectable and dec- | tain connection with and dependence on history ; 


orous effusions of Mrs. Barbara Redgauntlet, and 
such small deer, denounced in langua;re which one 


would, now-a-days, think strong if applied to Paul isted—of what are called historical personages ; 
de Kock or Pigault le Brun; while essayists, the | 
forcible-feebles of higher pretension, over whose | 


dreary pages many of our readers have doubtless icles it is the province of history to examine, 


yawned in the countless editions and imitations 
of the Elegant Ertracts, sneered magnificently at 
fiction, as unworthy to occupy the time which a 
man of intellect must spend in reading, much more 
in writing it. 
in Fielding and Smollett, and the world did actually 
make clear exceptions in favor of Miss Edgeworth 


help being amused by the evident anxiety shown to 


of the common meaning of the most common words. 

In short, to the largest part of the reading public, 

including, perhaps, the worthiest portion of it, it 

must be confessed that the novel, like the pole-cat, 

= known only by name and a reputation for bad 
or. 

This state of things was completely changed in less 
than two years by the irresistible popularity of Scott. 
Alike intelligible to all, and appreciable by all, he be- 
came at once as much the darling of the milliner’s 
apprentice as of the das bleu ; and the overflowing 
stream of refreshment found a thousand channels, 
conducting it to regions where nothing so exhilar- 
ating, so fertilizing, had been known or felt before. 
But men’s prepossessions, though easily enough 
overruled by a sense of new gratification, do yet, 
in some degree, demand to be explained and ac- 
counted for. There were not wanting persons— 
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A few might still cling to a belief | 
tribute to the same ends. 
_* Historical Novels’’ was invented—an appellation 
and Mackenzie ; but, in glancing at the contempo- | 


rary criticisms on these last writers, one can hardly | rant of the real character of history, never, (such is 


our impression,) in one instance, countenanced. 
separate them from the class to which they be- | 


longed, and the undaunted chivalry with which the | 
critic insisted on saving his author's fair fame, at | 
the expense of a total abandonment for the nonce | 





that is, in many instances the characters introduced 
are the representatives of men who in their day ex- 


and the dramatic action and business of the plot fre- 
quently profess to proceed in periods, whose chron- 


explain, and develop. This gave rise to the pre- 
sumption, that it was the deliberate design of Scott 
to create a literature which should be strictly aneil- 
lary to history, and, though filling a subordinate 
office, should promote the same philosophy and con- 
Accordingly, the term 


which Scott himself, who certainly was not ign — 


Now, history was a good thing ; for had it not been 
so said by them of old! and a Waverley Novel was 
a good thing, in virtue of one of those faets on 
which it was impossible to reason. It followed, 
therefore, that Scott’s merits were exactly meas- 
ured by the degree in which the inherent value of 
history overbalanced the intrinsic worthlessness of 
novel. We are here inventing no imaginary para- 
dox. In proof of what we have stated, we might 
refer our readers to the Critical, Monthly, and Quar- 
terly Reviews—in short, to almost all the constitu- 
ents of contemporary criticism. There is now open 
before us an article in the Queerty, the writer of 
which—supposed to have been Lord Dudley—cites 
in proof of this identical position, not without much 
jubilant exultation, an edition of Philippe de Com- 
mes which appeared soon after the publication of 
Quentin Durward. 

We believe it may be shown to demonstration, 
that in these views, frequently urged on a public 
completely enslaved to the periodical critics, origin- 
ated this belief in Scott’s services to history. We 
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need scarcely add, that the same wm advanced 
by abler, or at least more unprejudiced, men, and 
supported by better arguments, has, in our own 
day, obtained so widely as to have almost 
into a literary canon. It is, for instance, a lead- 
ing tenet of Macaulay, who, in several passages, has 
contrasted the meagreness of history, as long as it 
was entombed in chronicles, with its vivacious ener- 
gy after Scott had breathed into the dead bones the 
breath of life. At the same time it is necessary to 
remark, that this question of Scott’s furtherance of 
history is quite distinct from that of his influence on 
it. ‘The first we are heretical enough to doubt, but 
we think that no one can reasonably hesitate as to 
the last. For good or for evil, it was an important 
day for history when Walter Scott first decided on 
translating from the German, Gotz with the Iron 
Hand, the prolific origin of a world-famous progeny. 
It is true that, properly speaking, there is not at 
present in England anything like systematic history 
written ; at the same time, the ground, which in an 
age more earnest and Jess accustomed to loose habits 
ri 4 would be filled by the historian, is now 
oceupied by a swarm of essayists, article-writers, 
and inditers of historic fancies—which last term 
shall at present only tempt us to remark, that it in- 
dicates great confusion of idea in the era which 
countenances its adoption. ‘The whole of this scat- 
tered literature presents, more or less, the charac- 
teristic peculiarity of Scott’s influence, the substi- 
tution of life-like portraiture and clear, intelligible 
description, for philosophical comparison and anal- 
ysis. Look abroad, too, to the schools of literary 
roduction which are rising on the Continent. In 
rance, which up to the Revolution was singularly 
barren of historians, the new generation has applied 
itself to vigorous labor in the unoccupied field, and 
a school of writers has arisen which looks to Scott, 
ag if not solely, as its teacher and master. 
he avowed ambition of Michelet is to write 
French history as Seott would have rendered it, in 
a series of romances. In the same spirit De Ba- 
rante has written his History of Burgundy ; and all 
the ingenuity displayed in Thierry’s History of the 
Norman Conquest would have been lost to the 
world if the author's attention had not been rivetted 
by a single passage in Ivanhoe, wherein is delineated 
in a few bold lines the Saxon hind, Higg, the son 
of Snell. 

This notorious influence exerted by Scott on the 

‘whole productive intellect of our period, must neces- 
sarily give importance, as his vast celebrity must 
always give interest, to any inquiry like the present. 
To exhaust the subject would call for an effective 
definition of the province and offices of history, as 
well as a critical examination of Scott’s merits and 
method. We will not even endeavor to answer 
these demands. It will be enough for us, if the few 
eonsiderations which we throw out serve to clear 
the ideas of our readers respecting the real bearing 
of the question we propound, namely—Did History 
gain by the writings of Walter Scott? 

We shall, perhaps, be pardoned for saying a few 
words regarding the sources from which Scott’s 
mind derived its nourishment, and the artistic treat- 
ment, in conformity with which he developed the 
results of his mental experience. His intellectual 
—— had, we think, this peculiarity, that their 

ifference from those of men in gereral was not one 
of kind but of degree. He had a genuine love of 
the beautiful—not, perhaps, of moral beauty, but 
of that lower form which we denominate the pictur- 
esque—a love which he possessed in common with 





many ordinary men. But the development in Scott 
was enormous. He had strong prejudices, so 
strong, that it is sometimes hard to distinguish him 


passed | from the fossil tory of the October Club; though in 


no instance did his dislikes weaken his appreciation 
of the beauty and reasonableness, or, to speak more 
correctly, of the fitness and self-consistency, of his 
adversary’s views. “He was the most catholic ad- 
mirer one can conceive. Witness his Balfours and 
Macbriars, who, in the hands of a man equally prej- 
udiced, and less singularly organized, would inevi- 
tably have become mere caricatures. And this acute 
relish for the beautiful extended to immaterial ob- 
foots, if indeed it was not omen whetted by them. 

‘o whatever thing there attached a chain of asso- 
ciations, however slight and meagre, and however 
se gar to most men, that thing was endeared 
to Scott. Of this sort is the verti with which his 
house at Abbotsford is crowded ; but, unlike most 
virtuosi, he prized nothing that was simply rare or 
curious, while all that bore the faintest relation to 
persons or events he loved as the apple of his eye. 
And this idiosyncrasy embraced all existences, 
which are really the subjects of antiquarian zeal, 
words, sentiments, and tunes. Like the Florentine 
academicians, who were said to mix disguised with 
the market-people for the purpose of collecting the 
ribodoli, the rounded idiomatic sayings of the Tuscan 
peasantry, so of words, phrases, and turns of ex- 
pression, indicative of the smallest agg stl in 
the speaker or the class to which he belonged, 
Scott was an indefatigable collector and chronicler. 
Further, he was a subtle observer of human nature 
—as are many provincial attorneys. But here again 
his special singularity lay in degree. Indeed, his 
retentiveness of personal peculiarities seems almost 
to have amounted to disease. It was not that he 
had great power of looking into the deeper springs 
and sources of character—here certain individual 
deficiencies obstructed his vision—but looks, move- 
ments, singularities, and eccentricities of habit or 
manner he never forgot. And all this can easily be 
accounted for by the accidental circumstances of 
his life and education. His physical misfortune 
had from childhood made him a sedentary observer, 
and it had been his lot from his earliest years to 
reside alternately in Edinburgh, then intensely pro- 
vincial, and consequently a mine of character, and 
on the Scottish border, a country where the very 
seantiness of surrounding objects contributes in a 
remarkable degree to give clearness and definiteness 
to the associations connected with them. 

These, then, were the qualifications which Scott 
brought to the exercise of his art—common ones 
enough, but in him almost preternaturally devel- 
oped. Against these available excellencies we 
must set various deficiencies, which, were his char- 
acter as a novelist only in question, it would be 
mere cavilling to mention. e allude to charges 
which have of late years been not unfrequently 
urged against him; as, for instance, that his per- 
ception of moral right was not extremely vivid— 
that his personal and peculiar ambitions marred the 
growth of many of the higher and finer aspirations 
—that his memory and imagination often, and es- 
pecially as he grew an older man, were allowed to 
confuse each other—that he was not accurate, and 
that he was quite incapable of — analysis 
or combination. But though his reflective powers 
were, comparatively speaking, weak, his percep- 
tions and sympathies were preéminently strong ; 
and when to all this is added the charm of his style, 
we need not wonder at the witchery he exercises 
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ver us, and indeed over theage. The unreflective 


-reader he never tasks, the most cultivated critic he 


never disgusts ; and then all is conveyed in language 
clear, flowing and coherent, sometimes most racy and 
original. It is a free, bold, decided handling, which 
is and must be delightful, as long as men are men. 
The whole process is eminently what Carlyle has 
called ‘ intellectual shampooing :” and beside this, 
we must allow that his artistic method, when con- 
fined to its legitimate sphere, is almost perfect. 
What was this methed, and how it has affected his- 
tory, it is full time for us to inquire. 

We conceive it will be admitted that Scott’s 
treatment of a subject was very much as follows :— 
He drew on his own stores of observation for the 
characters he required; these characters, so ob- 
tained, he transferred bodily into the scene and ac- 
tion of the novel, generally unaltered, sometimes 
slightly modified y an interchange of individual 
peculiarities : then he arrayed them in the costume 
necessary to perfect the illusion, and arranged and 
disposed them according to his own exquisite ap- 
preciation of grace and fitness. In thus stating the 
case, we have included in the term costume, not 
only dress, but also lan e and other adventitious 
appliances ; for in the Waverley Novels the trick of 
speech, borrowed from contemporary chronicles or 
ballads, is as —a_ adventitious as the buff- 
coat or the cuirass. The propriety of this treatment 
is on most occasions unimpeachable. When Scott 
depicted the Lowland Scotch and his scene was laid 
in comparatively modern times, the result of his 
method was full of natural and artistic truth ; for in 
his younger days real Jacobites were not extinct : 
the Edinburgh lawyer, and the Lowland laird, were 
what they had been in the beginning of the century ; 
and at this very moment the Scotch Presbyterian 
peasantry have altered surprisingly little from the. 
typical Cameronian and Covenanter. But then, 
when his rapid exhaustion of old ground had forced 
him to change the field of his labors, and he was 
tempted to thrust his characters further back into 
the past, he continued precisely the same process. 
Scott’s early acquaintance, Janet Gordon, not only 
figures as Meg Merrilies, but also passes into Nor- 
na of the Fitful Head, and beyond into the prophetess 
ef Front-de-Beuf’s castle; and the adventurous 
Scotchman, who is the staple of. his heroes, goes 
through the separate avatars of an advocate of 
George the Second’s reign, a cavalier of the Revo- 
lution, a courtier in the time of James I., a Borderer 
of the reign of Henry VIII., and a preur chevalier 
of the era of the Crusades. But we need not stay 
to discuss facts so notorious. 

That a great and romantic effect was thus pro- 
duced, is evident. There is all the semblance of a 
genuine historical tableau ; the elementary charac- 
ters are living, breathing men, and they offend us 
by no discrepancies of manner or costume. But is 
historical truth preserved’ We confidently answer 
that it is not, and that there is no surer way of con- 
travening the realities of history. 

We know no more difficult branch of historical 
science than that which professes to determine the 
action of an individual on his age, and the reaction 
of hisage on him. The investigation is infinitely 
complicated, since the character of its subject varies 
constantly with the varying influences exerted on 
it: the man of this year is not necessarily the man 
of last year, any more than the events of this year 
are those of the last. The lord-protector Oliver is 
not the same with the parliamen general, nor 
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Now if this is partially true of an individual life, it 
is certainly true of periods and generations. Each 
generation can only be the same with itself. Myri- 
ads of codperating agencies—law—custom—litera- 
ture—have joined to make it what it is, nor could 
the same result be obtained except under a perfect 
identity of conditions. Let us test the truth of this 
by looking to our own characters. Their growth 
has been determined by cireumstances which only 
a miracle can enable us to recall and enumerate. 
Every book we read, every conversation we hold, 
modifies us in some way; and there must be some 
men whose characters, like coral islands, are built 
on the foregone labors of millions of their kind. 
Can we, then, by any effort of thought, suppose 
ourselves existing wholly in a period other than the 
present? Scott transported bodily the men of the 
nineteenth century into the fifteenth. Can we do 
the same with ourselves We can easily imagine 
ourselves placed among all the externa/ peculiari- 
ties of the feudal age. We can picture ourselves 
blessed by the priest or unhorsed by the knight 
with a vividness almost sufficient to rival truth ; but 
no strain of the imagination can transform us into 
men, accepting all this in the light of common every- 
day incident and accident ; living continually under 
the influence of the universal church, and looking 
on the iron circle of feudality as the unquestionable 
dispensation of nature. It is just as impossible for 
the most imaginative among us to substitute for his 
own the sympathies and antipathies of a past age, 
as it was evidently then for the most resolute and 
advanced thinker to exhibit conclusions, tallying 
even distantly with the views we are in the habit 
of accepting as common-places. They can never 
come to us, and we can never return to them. 

We are aware that it may be urged, in reply to 
these arguments, that, although we have not gained 
by Scott’s treatment in the way of absolute truth, 
we are yet gainers by the removal of absolute 
error ; and that though his tableaux do not give us 
the real men of the age they present, they have yet 
a sort of negative reality, in that they serve to 
weaken a besetting tendency to look on historical 
characters as mere names and abstractions. There 
is weight, no doubt, in this reasoning; and, so far 
as it goes, we gladly acquiesce in it; but we are 
not the less convinced that Scott engendered a large 
amount of new error to be set against that he 
removed. The novelist will almost necessarily, 
in the spirit of his art, depict scenes and characters 
which, although for the sake of verisimilitude there 
must be in them some admixture of error, will yet, 
on the whole, be interesting and attractive. ‘The 
consequence is the introduction of a kind of rose- 
colored medium which, by harmonizing al] objects, 
produces deception just as much as if it distorted 
them. We are the more anxious to insist on this, 
because we are convinced that what are called 
Young England views have originated in these fal- 
sifications of history ; and, indeed, the birth of these 
theories is in itself sufficient to prove that no one 
can tamper innocently with historical truth. Rep- 
resentations, purely and avowedly imaginative, are 
not without a peculiar danger of their own, and 
much more dangerous are those but partially sv. 
Fiction cannot border on reality without creeping 
under its robe: indeed, men will do violence to 
themselves for the purpose of investing the first 
with the dress of the last, in much the same spirit 
as that in which the English yacht-voyagers to 





the parliamentary general with Colonel Cromwell. 





Copenhagen have determined the position of Ophe- 
ite quere, and of the pool in which she drowned 
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herself. And, after all, the advantages conferred 
by Scott’s treatment are but equivocal gain, if we 
are compelled to accept with them intimate and 
substantial misrepresentations of historical periods. 
It was, no doubt, somewhat of an absurdity to see 
Garrick acting Richard the Third in a court-suit 
and powdered wig. But we should very dearly 
purchase our present attention to the proprieties of 
theatrical costume, if we were compelled to retain 
Colley Cibber's alterations in the text of the same 
play, in which the stilted rhetoric of the eighteenth 
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ten of yi pees —_ can a oy bona te 
tion of right me i in 
the fet of oneself and one’s aan. There 
is a fi , certainly; it lies in the balance of 
motives ; writer deceived us by his crafty 
adjustment of the scale; but not one reader in a 
hundred has the courage or the inclination to look 
further than the conclusion of the process. And, 
if Scott can thus mislead us in cases where it was 
probably his deliberate intention to produce a cer- 
tain and given effeet, the danger of deception is 























century jostles the racy eloquence of the Elizabe- | much greater in instances where he himself sinned 
than period, and 1750 and 1600 go hand-in-hand. | unknowingly and unconsciously against the truth, 
We said that we did not mean to hazard a defi-| in his transpositions and translations of scenes and 
nition of the historian’s province. We will, how-| characters whose nature and peculiarities were due 
ever, venture thus far, and assert that his office is solely to the influences of his own age, upon the 
to note and comment on the differences, not the discordant world of the past. Even more deceptive, 
resemblances or the peculiarities of suceessive ages. | as well as more untrustworthy, is the general 
If the experience of the past is to benefit us at all,| result, when such methods are applied to the 
for doctrine, for example, or for reproof, it must be | description of whole states of society and periods of 
in virtue of a power to make allowances and deduc- history, with their complicated enginery of agency 
tions for the discrepancies which hold between it and consequence. We know but one way of keep- 
and ourselves. Otherwise, each separate period is ing our eyes open. Let us not look to Scott, but 
insulated in time, and has no connection with, or! to his imitators. Coleridge has somewhere said 
relation to, the ages which precede or follow it. that pathology is the test of physiology. Examine 
Now for this branch of thought Scott was pecu- things in their diseased form, and you will learp 
liarly unfitted. Our readers may, perhaps, remem- their true nature. Now we presume no one imag- 
ber a celebrated passage in Bacon, in which he , ines Mr. James’ novels to be real presentations of 
distinguishes between ingenia subtiia and ingenia the past. If the eternal couple of knights, who 
discursiva and then adds, ‘*utrumque ingenium | open the tale by riding through impossible scenery 
Sacile labitur in excessum, alterum prensando gradus at sunset, if the unnatural incident, the common- 
rerum, alterum umbras.”” To the first elass be-| place morality, the dialogue foreed into stilted 
longed the intellect of Scott. He loved to linger  quaintness, if all these, as brought out in the inimi- 
on the gradus rerum, on those small particulars, | table Barbazure, constitute a genuine historical pic- 
which, at some period in the mental experience of ture, then is history something more uninstructive 
all, are full of interest and even of beauty. But to than an oldalmanac. And yetdetach a Waverley 
the last division we must emphatically assign the novel from its aceidents, and the copul mortuum is 
intellect of the man who possesses what is called in atale of Mr. James. Apart from Scott's taste, from 
German the * historical sense,’’ and we know no_ his accuracy of detail, from his wit, from his humor, 
better example of a writer so endowed, than David | from his knowledge of human nature, these absur- 
Hume. With some remarkable deficiencies, as for | dities represent not unfairly those elements of his 
instance his incapacity for appreciating enthusiasm productions which bear directly on history. 
and religious faith, he had yet a distinct historical; God forbid that we should detract from the true 
theory, and a full comprehension of national pro-, fame of this great man. A veritable Nemesis 
gress and social advance. He has in his day done | would avenge so ungrateful a return for the hours 
more than any other man to show how the mere of delight we owe to him. But we have distinctly 
indications of one age become the sharply-defined , said that the novelist, as such, is not the object of 
characteristics of the next, and to demonstrate the | our strietures. We only lament that his method 
fore-ordained aim and ultimate union and conver- , should have proved so fruitful of questionable con- 
gence of those innumerable, seemingly irreconeil- | sequences. ‘hn our opinion he might have adopted 
ible particulars which Scott and his school treat as | a different treatment without detriment to his pecu- 
distinet and isolated facts. | liar excellences. He might have written always 
It is very difficult to take up a volume of Scott as he wrote occasionally, that is, he might have 
in anything like a spirit of critical examination. | bestowed the additional pains necessary to give an 
One cannot read him in cold blood. He sets all | artistic form to the materials with which he was so 
one’s tastes and sympathies working at once to the | freely provided, without resorting to the deceptive 
dire distraction of the reason. Flooded by his, illusion of a pseudo-historical garb: or perhaps he 
iumor, and exhilarated by his heartiness and fresh- | might have emulated the far more difficult achieve- 
ess, one lingers in the company of-his gloriously ment of describing the past as it really existed, and 





























life-like creations about as much disposed to ques- | 
tion their title to the name they bear, as an opium- 
smoker to doubt the existence of his imaginary 
houries. And here again Scott's admirable tact 
throws us at fault. e are never taken aback bya 
virtual paradox. Even in his delineations of single 
personages, where no more than an ordinary ac- 
quaintance with history at once convinces us that 
there is a misrepresentation somewhere, its exact 
nature is most difficult of detection. The dark 
side of a character, the remorseless cruelty of a 
Claverhouse, the mean-spirited selfishness of a 
Leicester, is always indicated—subdued, it is true, 
in tone, but still never wanting altogether. By this 





of illustrating, not creating it, by his acquaintance 
with the present: or he might at least have kept 
the subject and its accidental vehicle so far apart as 

rtially to obviate all danger of misrepresentation. 

his Jast appears to have been the method of Shak- 
speare, who almost takes pains to separate the 
characters introduced from the scene of introduc- 
tion. The existing laws of the stage compelled 
him to transact his s' action at Verona, Venice, 
Padua, Athens—anywhere but in Elizabethan Eng- 
land. But his Veronese gentlemen belong to 
Paul’s and the Temple, Iago and Cassio smack 
somewhat of Alsatia, Dogberry and Verges are 
redolent of the Fleet, and some Stratford weaver 
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— sat for the Athenian Bottom. Moreover, 
in the historical plays, in which nothing but the 
bare skeleton of fact is present, all historical consis- 
tency is systematically neglected. With Scott, on 
the contrary, there is a deliberate effort to identify 
the fictitious with the historical scene. 

But we will not be tempted to mingle questions, 
which are in reality distinct. From taking Scott 
as our guide and instructor, we are learning to pre- 
fer to patient thought and candid investigation, an 
easily-induced attention to the imaginary graces and 
prettinesses of the past— 


** Le donne, i cavalier, l'ame, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, l audaci imprese,”’ 
and the consequence is, that Mr. Smythe is likely 


to be the exponent of our opinions on history, Mr. P 


Pugin of our views of religion, and Lord John 
Manners of our statesmanship. 





Imirative Power 1x Birps.—So strong is the 
imitative power of birds, that a canary who had 
been taught to pipe, having heard a chaffinch that 
daily sung in atree near the window where the 
cage was hung, learnt his note in a few days, 
omitting at that time the air he had been accus- 
tomed to sing. At the end of the spring, after 
having been removed from the neighborhood of the 
chaffinch, he resumed the air as before. A nest- 
ling nightingale also learnt the notes of a hedge- 
sparrow that sung near it, for want of other sounds 
to imitate; and it was extraordinary to hear the 
geatle, although agreeable warble of the latter, 
attuned to the full compass and power of the night- 
ingale. ‘The effect was most pleasing, although 
of course not equal to the natural notes of this bird, 
not one of which he retained. Indeed, many birds 
are almost, if not entirely, imitative, and, in default 
of hearing the parent bird, borrow notes of others ; 
sofi-billed birds always prefer the song of soft-billed 
birds, and vice versa. It is hoped, from what has 
been said on the above subject, that persons who 
are in the habit of keeping caged birds will be 
induced to educate them ia the manner suggested. 
Then, instead of hearing the shrill, deafening nat- 
ural notes of the canary, they will be delighted with 
those of the nightingale, the blackeap, and other war- 
bleis. ‘* They wiil then breathe such sweet music 
out of their little instrumental throats, that it may 
make mankind think that miracles are not ceased.” 
So said the good Izaak Walton.—Jesse’s Favorite 
Haunis. 


A Frsexv tx Nero.—An instance of animal sa- 
gacity and humanity, unequalled in our remem- 
brance, took place before our door on Saturday. 
An unfortunate dog, in order to make sport for 
some fools, had a pan tied to his tail, and was sent 
off on his travels towards Galt. He reached the 
village utterly exhausted, and lay down before the 
steps of Mr. Young’s tavern, eying most anxiously 
the horrid annoyance hung behind him, but unable 
to move a step further, or rid himself of the tor- 
ment. Another dog, a Scotch colly, came up at the 
time, and seeing the distress of his crony, laid him- 
self down gently beside him, and gaining his confi- 
dence by a few caresses, preceeded to gnaw the 
string by which the noisy appendage was attached 
to his friend’s tail, and by about a quarter of an 
hour’s exertion, severed the cord, and started to his 
legs, with the pan hanging from the string in his 
mouth, and after a few joyful capers around his 
friend, departed on his travels, in the highest glee 
at his success.—Galt Reporter. 





Bap ARRANGEMENTS IN OUR Criminal Courts. 
—If all who have to attend criminal courts were 
criminals, hardened to shame and corruption, worth- 
less to shield from physical suffering and injury, 
the arrangements in those courts would be merely 
eruel ; but as criminals are only a small fraction of 
the number, the authorities responsible for mixing 
up the most innocent with the most depraved, and 
for torturing the guiltless, incur the gravest cen- 
sure. 

To take the principal alone, look at the Central 
Criminal Court. It is filled daily. Those whom 
the law or the need of redress obliges to fill it are 
not classified according to their condition, but ac- 
cording to the arbitrary distinctions of a court, into 
risoners, judges, barristers, jury, witnesses, and 
‘* public :’’ they are separated merely into penfolds. 
The unventilated atmosphere is fetid with vicious 
squalor. The prosecutors and witnesses have no 
proper place of retreat, but must sit in court, or 
wait in the lobbies. Thus the refined and the bru- 
tal, the innocent and the depraved, are huddled to- 
gether : decent matrons are squeezed between po- 
licemen and ragamuffins ; modest girls are jostled 
by the boon companions of the prisoner, indecently 
swaggering in to ‘* speak to character.”’ Itis filthy. 
So long as you may be ‘* wanted,’’ you must sit in 
court and hear all that goes on, however tedious, 
however disgusting, however improper for many 
ears around. The very arguments of counsel on 
the revolting cases with which the court is familiar 
defile the ears. The bodily fatigue incidental to 
attendance in the Central Criminal Court is no small 
evil: but physical suffering can be endured; it is 
the sight of the unstricken countenance of youth 
amid the base and the brutal, in an atmosphere of 
vice and disease, within hearing of allusions so vile 
as to be sometimes harmless because unintelligible, 
but too often carefully made intelligible—it is the 
sight of innocence forced by ‘* the majesty of the 
law’’ into hideous contact with depravity, that is 
intolerable. 

Tncessantly are complaints made of these evils ; 
and periodically does some judge at the Central 
Criminal Court reply with a hope that the ‘‘ corpo- 
ration’’ will look to it. The whole arrangement is 
dis ful to all concerned—not omitting the judges 
and lawyers. All the public buildings of this coun- 
try, with scarcely an exception, are unworthy of 
their objects, especially in size. The ancients, with 
far slenderer resources, raised structures which put 
ours to shame. We, with immense population and 
proportionate need of space, with immense wealth 
and immense advance in the mechanism of the arts, 
are content with public buildings ugly, mean, and 
small. A high sense of art would instinetively dic- 
tate a style more befitting its objects : our instincts 
in that direction are not very sensitive ; our trading 
spirit makes us pare dgwn everything public—ex- 
cept feasting—to bare necessity; and it is only 
when we find justice and innocence shut up in a 
reeking hole with vice and crime that we discover 
our mistake. This Central Criminal Court ought 
not only to be larger than it is in the body of it, but 
ought to be surrounded by convenient retiring-rooms 
for those who have to wait, sufficiently spacious and 
numerous to obviate revolting associations. The 
want of decency detracts from the boasted ‘ majes- 
ty of the law ;”’ and we wonder that the bench and 
the bar have so long been content to administer 
their high functions in places which would turn the 
stomachs of their humblest menials.—Spectator. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
AIDS IN SWIMMING. 


Some persons have supposed that the only reason 
why a man, however unaccustomed to the water, 
does not swim as well as one of the Jower animals, 
is, that the former has more dread of the foreign 
element ; and they assert that all we have to do, in 
order to float, is to discard fear, and trust implicitly 
to the natural buoyancy of our bodies. But this 
comfortable theory is at most not more than half 
true. When one of the lower animals finds him- 
self in the water, he is in his natural posture for 
movement, and plies his feet to escape from the 
danger, just as he would on Jand in the action of 
running. Man, on the contrary, if he would use 
the four paddles with which nature has provided 
him, must throw himself prone on his face, aban- 
don all his usual habits of motion, and attempt to 
push himself on against the water with his palms 
and soles, and at the same time manage in such a 
way, when drawing them in for a new stroke, as to 

revent the preceding effort from being neutralized. 

Swimming, therefore, is an instinct with the brute, 
but an art with the man. That fear, however, im- 
pedes the progress of a man in learning to swim, 
is perfectly true. It deprives him of the presence 
of mind necessary for acquiring an art in cireum- 
stances of apparent danger; while the very same 
feeling gives added energy to the instinctive motions 
of the brute. Many tribes of horses and dogs are 
vastly more timid than man; and the only reason 
why the former move with comparative safety in 
the water is, that in the action of swimming they 
have merely to obey a natural impulse. When the 
writer of row lines was a boy, some pains were 
taken to teach him to swim, and he acquired with- 
out much difficulty the theory of the art. But the 
practice was quite another thing: he no sooner 
raised his feet from the ground, than down he sank 
like a stone, till he at length believed that some 
physical crenmagpe rendered swimming an impos- 
sibility for him. ‘The pecaliarity, however, turned 
out to be moral, a One day, on the 
shores of one of the Western Islands, he was bath- 
ing in the company of a huge Highlander, and hav- 
ing laid his clothes upon the cliff, was about to 
descend to a little creek, where the water was 
smooth and shallow, and the sand soft and white. 
In front of the rocks was a natural basin, in whieh a 
frigate might have swam, with the circling sands of 
the beach at some little distance beyond ; and into this 
basin rolled the smooth majestic swell of the Atlan- 
tic. When about to descend, he was caught up by 
the giant, and pitched over the cliff like a clod, and 
found himself, with a shout of mingled wrath and 
terror, struggling in the hitherto impracticable ele- 
ment! Now, had he not, previously learned to 
swim, he must have sunk, or owed his extrication 
to his well-meaning friend ; but being acquainted 
with the art, he did swim, like a duck, to the oppo- 
site sands—although so little grateful was he for 
the lesson he had now been taught, that his sup- 
posed inability was mere cowardice, that the first 
thing he did, on regaining his feet, was to fire a 
volley of stones at his instructor. 

Everybody knows that to persons well acquainted 
with the art, it is possible to rest for a certain time 
in swimming, by lying upon the back ; but this can 
only be done in perfectly smooth water; and in 
other attitudes, the body, however great its buoy- 
ancy, must be kept constantly trimmed by the mo- 
‘on of the hands and feet. It is not surprising, 





therefore, that so many plans have been tried for 
obtaining an independent buoyancy. Every season 
we hear of some new invention with reference to 
this grand desideratum ; for the attempts that were 
formerly made to increase the force of the swim- 
mer’s movements appear to be abandoned as chi- 
merical. ‘The gloves, for instanee, with web fingers, 
are quite unsuited te our museular power, which 
finds the resistance offered by the water to our 
naked hand quite great enough. The same thing 
may be said of the attempts to provide the feet with 
similar contrivances, intended to expand when 
shoved against the water, and to close at the return. 
But we are not sure that the “swimming skate,’” 
invented in France a few years ago, has attracted 
so much attention as it would seem to deserve, from 
the circumstance of its being the only contrivance 
(so far as our knowledge of the subject goes) the 
effect of which is to place man, when swimming, 
in his usual walking attitude. 

The swimming skate is a pieee of wood, fur- 
nished with two parallel rows of plates, folding over 
each other, so as to resemble in some degree the 
laths of a blind. These open or shut, according as 
the foot to which the skate is attached moves down- 
wards or upwards ; and the swimmer advances by 
the alternate motion of his limbs, as in mounting a 
stair, keeping the head and body a little forward, as 
in skating. By the aid of this instrument, he is 
able, it is said, to remain stationary in the water ; 
but we presume this can only be for a short deter- 
minate time. At any rate, he can turn in any direc- 
tion he pleases, raise himself out of the water as 
high as the girdle, and continue the exercise almost 
as long as that of walking. In order to plunge to 
the bottom, he has only to raise himself, by quick 
motions of his limbs, as high above the surface as 
possible, and then point the toes downwards. 

We presume it is some instrument like this which 
assists 1n the exhibition, not uncommon in this eoun- 
try, termed ** walking in the water ;"’ but the ex- 
periment of adding tw the swimming skate the in- 
flated cape or belt might be worth trying. The 
Jatter, and all similar contrivances, however valu- 
able, as affording the means of floating, rather 
diminish the facility of motion than otherwise, from 
the addition they make to the volume of the body. 
The grand thing to be sought after is the power of 
movement through the water, in union with perfeet 
safety in the water: the latter we cannot think de- 
rivable from the skates alone, while without them, 
the accidental rupture of the air-vessels would be 
fatal. 

The part which the lower animals take in this 
question reminds us that, as among them there are 
tribes even of the same species better adapted for 
swimming than others, so there may be families of 
mankind that take to the water as naturally as New- 
foundland dogs. This is affirmed by Sir George 
Simpson of the Sandwich islanders, who, he says, 
‘* may almost be said to be born swimmers ; for they 
actually take the water before they leave the 
breast. At Lahaina, in particular, fen highly 
amused with the early development of this innae 
talent. Through the town there runs, er rather 
creeps, a sluggish sireamlet, into which urchins that 
were hardly able to stand used to craw] on all fours ; 
but no sooner did they gain the eongenial element, 
than they struck out like a young fish, diving, and 
ducking, and performing a variety of feats with con- 
fidence and ease.’’ The art, thus early learned, is 
highly important in after-life; for if an islander 
founders at sea, he is quite undisturbed even if he 
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should find himself in the midst of a shoal of 
sharks 


In what has been said regarding artificial aids in 
swimming, we would by no means be understood 
to advocate the use of such instruments by those 
who merely enter the water for healthful exercise. 
Nothing can be better for the purpose than swim- 
ming as it is usually practised ; and as the accidents 
that expose us to drowning do not commonly come 
at convenient times, it would be folly to trust to our 
having the preventive apparatus always ready. A 
man is much more likely to have it in his power to 
save his life by swimming, than by belts and skates ; 
but appliances like the latter ss the same kind 
of scientific interest we attach to balloons, with a 
greater probability, as knowledge advances, of be- 
coming practically useful. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
ARTIFICIAL COLD. 


Since the days of that dissipated heathen who, 
in order to cool the air during an oppressive sum- 
mer, caused mountains of snow to be piled up, and 
suffered them to melt away, down to the present 
era, in which there prevails a rage for the thing, 
mankind has been incessantly in quest of refrigera- 
tives. In those regions where ice and snow are 
found during winter, it became an easy expedient 
to store up such treasures of cold for use in warmer 
seasons ; but where, if formed at all, they could 
only be of a momentary existence, it is manifest that 
some other means must be devised to supply the 
luxury of coldness to the noble and wealthy; and 
thus the art of artificial refrigeration—an art which 
has to boast of the elaborate researches of the inge- 
nious Robert Boyle, and has occupied much of the 
consideration of other philosophers before and since 
—took its origin. We have already taken notice 
of the now prevalent use and means of procuring 
beautiful ice for the table: we shall here present a 
brief sketch of the history, and a short notice of the 
methods, of producing cold artificially, 

Cold, as a luxury, was far from being unknown 
to the ancients. The winter’s snow or ice was 
rudely gathered up in heaps, or buried in pits, and 
covered with straw or chaff. But this was a waste- 
ful, and grew to be an expensive method; and it 
became desirable to have ready means at every sea- 
son, and independently of the accidents of the skies, 
for obtaining the same end. The simplest of these 
proceeded on the principle of loss of temperature, 
as a result of rapid evaporation. The Seytions 
were accustomed to cool their water by placing it in 
earthen pitchers, the exterior of which was kept 
constantly wet by being sprinkled with water by 
elaves. It was the habit of one of their luxurious 
monarchs to have several servants for this office 
alone, whose duties were to expose the water to 
cool on the summit of the palace, and constantly 
supply the royal table with the beverage. Cooling 
pits were also dug in the earth, into which the 
water-vessels were placed during the daytime; the 
exterior being well soaked with water, and then 
surrounded with the fresh leaves of a vine or other 

lant, evaporation rapidly went on, and the liquid 
me most agreeably cool. Another method is 
said to be mentioned by Plutarch, which was by 
casting into the water a number of small stones, the 
agitation and consequent evaporation produced by 
which would probably exereise a slightly frigorific 
wer over the water. It was probably an acci- 
tal observation of what could not have failed to 





have been an every-day occurrence, that led to the 
next omen in this method of refrigeration. 
Many of the earthen vessels of the Egyptians are 
made of unglazed ware: water placed in one of 
these was found to be considerably cooler than when 
kept in other vessels ; and the more open and porous 
the material, the more rapid the transudation of the 
water, and its evaporation from the surface of the 
jars, and the greater the degree of cold obtained. 
ater-vases were then formed for that purpose 
solely ; and the invention, unaltered in principle, 
has come down with increasing usefulness to the 
present time. [Illustrations of the second great 
chemical Jaw—that liquefaction produces cold—next 
followed. For ages in India, it had been the prac- 
tice to cool beverages in that burning climate by 
dissolving saltpetre in water. From India the prac- 
tice made its way into Europe; and Beckmann 
states that a Spanish physician, Blarious Villa 
Franca, practising at Rome, first introduced this 
method of producing cold in Italy about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. It is related that wine, 
laced in this mixture, was cooled to a degree mak- 
ing it almost intolerable to the teeth ; and this was 
a considerable step in the history of artificial cold. 
Other saline substances came into use, and pits 
were formed, into which, on the large scale, the 
water to be cooled was put in vessels, surrounded 
by the cooling mixture. Finally came the impor- 
tant discovery, that an intensely freezing mixture 
was capable of being formed by mixing snow or ice 
and salt together. A celebrated physician electri- 
fied a large audience by exhibiting its effects upon 
a bottle of wine, which he actually froze into ice ; 
and “this new method of freezing water’’ is also 
mentioned by Lord Bacon. Such are the conditions 
under which this subject has been handed down to 
existing posterity. 

A little consideration of the processes deseribed 
in this cursory sketch, of the chemical progress of 
the luxury, will show us that they are all reducible 
to the two axioms—that evaporation and liquefac- 
tion create cold. The philosophy of which fact is 
simply, that in the change of condition from a fluid 
to a vapor, and from a solid to a fluid, there is a 
change in the capacity for caloric. If a certain 
measure of water is to become vaporized, or if a 
certain weight of salt is to become a solution, these 
changes cannot occur without the water and the salt 
receiving an additional supply of heat, which is of 
course abstracted from all surrounding bodies ; and 
the abstraction of heat being an equivalent —— 
sion to the production of cold, we are brought back 
to the truths with which we commenced, and have 
seen how evaporation and liquefaction produce cold. 
Caloric disappears in both cases, and, burying itself 
among the particles of the new product, is said to 
have become latent. There are some facts connected 
with the production of artificial ice which deserve 
mention here. The congelation of water is materi- 
ally promoted by rapid motion. Water has, in fact, 
been cooled, and yet remained quite fluid, many 
degrees below the temperature at which it generally 
becomes ice; but the moment a little movement 
was communicated to the liquid, instantly the tem- 
perature rose to 32 degrees, and the mass became 
ice, needle-like erystals flying through its substance 
in a most curious manner, This fact was seized 
upon by the refrigeratists, and repeated accounts of 
making artificial ice are extant, in which much stress 
is evidently laid upon the act of stirring the fluid to 
be frozen rapidly round with a stick. The experi- 
ence of mankind also appears to have discovered 
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that water, after it has been boiled, freezes more 
rapidly than otherwise. It is a custom among many 
nations of warm climates either to warm the water 
in the sun, or to boil it, previous to attempting to 
reduce its temperature. Dr. Black of Edinburgh 
published some experiments undertaken to deter- 
mine the question ; and his results were, that boiled 
water does freeze a little more rapidly than unboiled. 
The act of boiling expels the air ; and as in freezing 
a similar expulsion takes place, a step is gained in 
advance of the unboiled liquid. 

The means in present use for artificial refrigera- 
tion are very various, some of them very interesting. 
Among these, the employment of porous earthen- 
ware may receive an early place. The Moors 
introduced into Spain this article of luxury, in the 
shape of very Saget vases, wonderfully light and 
a ae Water kept in these became rapidly de- 
iciously cool, and, from some peculiarity in the 
process of the manufacture of the vessels, it ac- 
amg in addition, a very agreeable flavor. In 

Sgypt, and in India, and in most sultry regions, 
this —— is at the present time a very prevalent 
one. It has also for some time veen extensively 
employed amongst ourselves—porous wine, butter, 
and water coolers, of many elegant designs, being 
now produced at our potteries. But porous ware 
keeps water coolest where the clime is hottest, the 
very increment of heat being made to react in the 
production of cold by rapid evaporation. The Moor- 
ish name for their earthen jugs was Alcarrazos, or 
Bucarros. The Arabs, burnt up with the eternal 
fire of their scorching country, make use of goat- 
skins for their water-vessels, which suffer a little 
water slowly to exude, and thus keep the remain- 
der comparatively cool. A common method of 
cooling wines in India is one which will almost 
appear a paradox: the bottle is wrapped in flannel 
wetted with water, and placed directly in the rays 
of the sun: violent evaporation ensues, and the 
wine actually becomes very cold. It is a common 
plan, too, for sailors, in warm latitudes, to cover 
their wine with cloths constantly wetted. Apart- 
ments are cooled on a similar principle, and an 
abundance of water is frequently dashed against the 
walls of the room with the most grateful effect. In 
India, also, the cold, so dangerous and penetrating 
on a clear night, is applied in a peculiar manner for 
the purpose of freezing water. Near Calcutta, in 
an open plain, there are large shallow excavations 
made in the ground, and filled with straw ; upon 
this many rows of small, shallow, porous pans, 
filled with water, are placed at sunset. During the 
night ice forms in thin cakes upon the surface of 
these pans: it is carefully removed before sunrise, 
earried to a proper repository, and pounded into a 
mass there, and then covered over with blankets. 
This manufacture can only be pursued during the 
months of December, January, and February , and 
in the districts where the ice is formed in this man- 
ner, it is never produced naturally. This ingenious 
process must wholly disappear before the new im- 
port of Wenham Lake ice. What a revolution has 
commerce effected in India, when we remember that 
early travellers in that country were looked upon as 
liars and impostors for asserting the possibility of 
solidifying water into ice ! 

Where saline substances are cheap, the more 
powerful mode of refrigeration has been the use of 
the frigorific mixture. Some of these mixtures are 
capable of producing the most intense cold known 
to philosophy.* Dissolving saltpetre in water cre- 

*{t will be noticed, that throughout this article the 








ates a very useful degree of cold; and where the 
salt is plentiful, as in India, it has long been em- 
ployed for this purpose. It was the peculiar duty 
of one domestic to cool beverages for the table by 
this means, who received the impregnated solution 
for his perquisite. Where, however, snow or ice 
is procurable, the intensity of the freezing mixture 
rises to its higher points. Snow and salt produce 
a mixture which was deemed by Fahrenheit to be 
of the greatest possible degree of cold. This was 
the temperature of his zero. Our confectioners are 
in the habit of using for their craft a mixture of 
pounded ice and salt. The substance known as 
chloride of calcium, mixed with snow, produces a 
most severe cold, sufficiently great to freeze mer- 
eury. Mr. Walker, to whose interesting experi- 
ments upon this subject it stands much indebted, 
was on one occasion able, by successive coolings, to 
attain a depth of cold equal to 91 degrees below 
Fahrenheit’s unhappy zero. In the laboratory of 
the chemist, great degrees of cold are procurable 
Y the use of highly volatile liquids for evaporation. 
very juvenile chemist’s ears have tingled with the 
startling enunciation of the possibility of freezing a 
man to death in the height of summer, by wetting 
him constantly with ether—which is, however, a 
fact hitherto undemonstrated. The sulphuret of 
carbon, and, more recently, liquid sulphurous acid, 
both of them exceedingly volatile fluids, create 
intense cold by their evaporation. The almost 
magical experiments of M. Boutigny, in which 
water was frozen in a red-hot crucible, were effected 
by the assistance of sulphurous acid in the liquid 
form. The remarkable substance, liquid carbonic 
acid, takes the highest rank as a refrigorific agent 
known. Mr. Addams of Kensington actually man- 
ufactures this curious liquid as an article of com- 
merce, and has occasionally as much as nine gallons 
of itin store. In drawing it from its powerful reser- 
voirs, it evaporates so rapidly as to freeze itself, and 
it is then a light porous mass, like snow. If a small 
quantity of this is drenched with ether, the degree 
of cold produced is even more intolerable to the 
touch than boiling water! a drop or two of the 
mixture producing blisters, just as if the skin had 
been burned. Mr. Addams states, that in eight 
minutes he has frozen in this way a mass of mercury 
weighing ten pounds. 
here have been some mechanical contrivances 
for the manufacture of ice. Evaporation may be 
accelerated mechanically to a degree so great as to 
produce ice in considerable quantities; and this is 
the principle of Sir John Leslie’s celebrated freezing 
apparatus. In conducting some experiments upon 
the rarefaction of air, he was led to conceive the 
idea of manufacturing ice on the large scale from a 
little phenomenon observed in the receiver of his 
air-pump. Introducing a watch-glass full of water, 
and in contact with sulphuric acid, into the receiver 
of his air-pump, and on making a few strokes with 
the piston, the water was converted into a mass of 
solid ice! With a body of parched oatmeal instead 
of the acid as the absorbent of moisture, he froze 
a pound and a quarter of water into ice. Experi- 
ments on the large scale followed ; powerful ma- 
chines were constructed, and various improvements 
were adopted in the apparatus, all tending to facili- 
tate its application to the wants or luxuries of map- 
kind. Several of these machines have been exported 
into hot climates. Dr. Ure suggested steam as the 


term cold is made ase of, for convenience’ sake, as if it 
indicated a positive principle, and were not, as it is, 
a mere negation. 
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wacuizing power ; and the idea has been conceived, 
that wherever a steam-engine is pe gn there an 
ice apparatus might be erected and sustained at a 
trifling cost, with great prospect of productiveness. 

The most recent ice-machine is ‘* Masters’ A p- 
paratus,”’ the principal feature of which is, that a 
metallic cylinder is made to undergo rapid rotation 
in a freezing mixture, the motion appearing in a 
singular manner to expedite and facilitate the pro- 
cess. 

Some account of the applications of artificial cold 
may perhaps suitably conclude our paper. For 
some time the ingenuity of men in this particular 
developed itself no further than in simply cooling 
wine and other beverages ; but a more refined and 
even elegant mode of doing so was afterwards dis- 
covered. In Boyle’s ‘ History of Cold,’’ it is stated 
that he was accustomed to make wine-cups of ice, 
by means of tin moulds, for use in hot weather: 
pleasant trifles, as he calls them, which imparted a 
delicious coolness to the wine poured into them. In 
an old romance, named the ‘* Argenis,”’ a dinner in 
summer is described, at which fresh apples half- 
incrusted with ice, and a basin of ice filled with 
wine, were among the curiosities upon the table. 
Then came the invention of water-ices by one Pro- 
cope, an Italian, who had an immense sale for them 
in Paris. Cream ices, and the iced juice of fruits, 
were then made, and found a rapid consumption. 
More recently, the art of the confectioner has ap- 
plied this process to imitate many kinds of fruit and 
peaches—apricots and nectarines of ice—copying 
the originals with curious fidelity. 





THE ARISTOCRACY OF NAMES, 


Ovr readers are aware that the strange thesis has 
been maintained before now that ‘‘ private vices are 
public benefits ;’’ and some may have wondered at 
the desperate ingenuity which could work evil 
into good by the simple rule of multiplication. 
But we live in a world of seeming anomalies ; 
and however diffieult their reconciliation may be, 
there is no doubt that the errors of individuals are 
overmastered in their collective tendency, and that 
we all, good, bad, wise, and foolish alike, edope- 
rate unconsciously, in the great work of human 
progress, = 

As a familiar illustration of what we mean—the 
philosopher smiles at the enthusiasm of the vulgar 
in their aspirations after an undefined and undefin- 
able good they call the Genteel ; but the philoso- 
we may smile on, for the wisdom of the learned 

heban is foolishness. Such aspirations are the 
beginning of all refinement. They lead, it is true, 
to the perpetration of innumerable caricatures ; but 
these in time correct themselves, or are corrected 
by collision, till every day some individuals, rising 
gradually above the mass, ascend into the region 
of true taste—or what is taken for such by the 
present generation. And what is true of individu- 
als, is true of nations, and of society at large. The 
history of manners and costume, or, so to speak, 
Fashion, is the history of virtue and intelligence. 
How many revolutions have we through, 
before reaching our present simplicity of attire! 
And how many horrors have we encountered, 
before subsiding into our present condition of com- 
parative charity and peace! Our contemporaries 
are better, as well as better dressed, than their 
ancestors; and our posterity will be better, and 
better dressed, than ourselves. Already our women 
have more elegance, and less bustle; and already 
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our men have grown ashamed of their pig-tailed 
coats, not a thread of which will survive for their 
heirs at law. Already, in like manner, do we 
begin te pick up little thieves and beggars from the 
streets, to imprison them in schools, instead of con- 
taminating them in jails ; to turn them to knowledge 
and industry, instead of confirming them in igno- 
rance and crime; and to lead them on to public 
usefulness, rather than the hulks and the gallows. 
Condemn not, therefore, the vulgar-genteel, any 
more than our ancestors, for, like the latter, they 
are pilgrims on the road, and their very errors are 
paths that lead to truth. 

But there is one thing in the general bearing and 
tendency of the present age towards the Genteel 
which is a little puzzling—not that we think the 
thing unnatural or improper in itself, but we cannot 
well see in what way the result is to benefit society. 
Gaudy or ill-matched colors betray a mental strug- 
gle, which may end in advancing the individual in 
the path to taste ; and a control, however rade, of 
the language and movements of the body, may in 
like manner result in an approach towards polite- 
ness. But of what utility in our social progress is 
the present chronic revolution in proper names? 
Suppose, for instance, the whole race of Smiths 
get on to writing their name Smyth, or even reach 
the ne plus ulira Smythe, cui bono? Smythe is 
not intrinsically better than Smith ; it is only more 
uncommon ; and every advance the multitudinous 
tribe makes in this direction defeats its own object. 
If Smythe were a good, or a beauty in itseli—if 
it were the beau ideal of Smith—that would be 
another thing; but it does not even make the 
name a dissyllable—it leaves it the same short, 
squat, ruturier word as ever. Nothing, in fact, 
can be done for Smith but giving it an amiable 
prename, or, better still, a title. Sir Sidney Smith, 
for instance, has a decidedly aristocratic sound ; 
and this has no dependence upon its personal asso- 
ciations, otherwise Adam Smith would be recog- 
nized as the legitimate chief of the clan. Without 
a prename at all, Count Smith, and Baron Smith, 
so common on the continent, are highly respectable ; 
and if a suggestion had been adopted, which was 
kindly and happily made, on the occasion of the 
marriage of an Irish beauty of the name with a 
scion of Italian royalty, Smith would have become 
one of the most distinguished patronymics in the 
kingdom. ‘The match alluded to was reckoned a 
mesailiance on the part of the lover, who was ac- 
cordingly ooiant to be discarded by his family ; 
and he was therefore advised to confer upon ¢ 
name of his lovely bride his own title, and call 
himself Prince Smith. 

But even a prename alone may be of great ad- 
vantage. There is one of the novels of Miss Edge- 
worth—we forget which—in which a gentleman of 
the name of Harvey figures as the hero. Harvey! 
Only faney John, Peter, or even William Harvey as 
the hero of a novel! But Miss Edgeworth was too 
well acquainted with the philosophy of names to 
commit such a blunder: she ma the individual 
Clarence Harvey ; and the name has never to this 
day been objected to even among the female teens. 
Our own attention was first attracted to the impor- 
tance of names by the case of an adventurer in 
London whom we knew personally. He was a 
countryman of the Princess Smith alluded to, and 
had come up to push his fortune in the musical line. 
Being really a person of fair abilities, he obtained 
a few pupils, and had even a couple of little songs 
published. by the music-sellers ; but it would not do. 
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He did not make enough to keep his family, (for he 
had brought his wife and child with him,) and 
when want began to stare them in the face, and 
ge too, as well as stare—he at length made up 
is mind, though with many bitter , to 

back to Connaught. Whatcould he do! Nobody 
cared about songs by R. A. R——; and ae | 
their merits remain an impenetrable mystery. e 
were in the music shop when he was closing the 
publishing transaction, and he had occasion to sign 
his name—we fear not to a receipt. The publisher 
stared at the document, in which the signature was 
given at full length, and then at him. 

*R.A.!”’ ecriedhe. ‘* Why, your name is Ralph 


Abercromby !”’ 
Was n’t it after the gineral 


** You may say that. 
I was christened ”’ 

‘*Goodness gracious! Ralph Abereromby! Why 
did you not mention this before? And are 
— off now—with a fortune in that name?”’ 

‘* Sure it’s time to be off, when I have paid the 
fare, and forgotten the rint. Bad luck to the name! 
If the initials have brought is to this, would n’t the 
rest of it have starved us entirely?” 

** The man is an ass !’’ mused the publisher alord, 
as our friend flung out of the shop. ‘* But Ralph 
Abercromby R--—! that name would have carried 
him through, if he had brayed worse than a donkey!"’ 

Sometimes it is considered advantageous to give 
one’s name a foreign air; as if we were valuable 
exoties naturalized in the country, but still looking 
brown and yellow, as it were, in honor of our 
origin. Thus plain Miller is homely and sturdy 
(though not overly honest) till it is improved into 
Muller; but when this again becomes Miler, it is 
quite a molendinary curiosity. We fancy Mr. Mtih- 
ler was some centuries ago Herr Miihler, and we 
long to ask him, When did you come over? This 
expression, by the way, come over, is very capti- 
vation. Some came over with the Saxons, some 
with the Normans—it matters little which; the 
thing is to get back one’s origin till it is lost in the 
morning twilight of history ; and the breadth of the 
ocean counts to our imagination like an additional 
space of time. A foreign miller, besides, is a more 

tical personage than an English miller. In 
ngland, gentry of this profession may be thieves, 
(as it used to be the fashion to represent them,) 
but abroad they are banditti ; and in Germany, some 
of the wildest scenes that followed the Thirty 
Years’ War, were enacted ina mill. Most people, 
in facet, have a strong objection to names that are 
associated with the vulgarities of a common trade. 
An aspiring Mason, by simply doubling the s, so 
as to make himself Masson, laughs at detection ; 
although a Tailor has less facility of eseape—and 
more need of it; he tries Taylor, and probably 
shakes his head ; then the other syllable, ‘Tailour ; 
and if still appalled by the horrors of the name, he 
makes it, as a last resource, Tailyour. 

But there are other associations stil] more fright- 
ful, as in the Scotch name Boag, which is identical, 
at least in sound, with that of the insect called by 
the English, bug. The desperate efforts made here 
by the hereditary victims are truly alarming. Some 
write the word Bogie; but finding that they have 
thus got into the spiritual world, eo | rush madly 
into Bogue, and sometimes Boog. hen a name, 
on the other hand, has a meaning complimentary 
to its possessor, the grand desideratum is, to make 
it as plain as ideo ing Thus Archibald is some- 
what equivocal as it stands; and it is neatly and 
decisively modernized into Archbold. Frequently 
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the only fault complained of is the want of euphony 
—as in Mucklewham. Somebody says, in the 
Waverley novels, that he could not think Venus 
beautiful if announced in a drawing-room as Miss 
Mac-Jupi What would he think, then, if 

sented for a quadrille to Miss Mucklewham? But 
thanks to the taste of the times, the name is nearly 
— fair partner is now Miss Meikle- 

A familiar object, even when its associations are 
good, is not approved of for a name. Burn (a 
stream) was sought to be made a little grander, by 
being given in the plural, Burns; but 
associations, as we have already observed, having 
no effect in this ies of mania, some diverged 
into Burnes; while others, determining to sever 
definitively all connection with poetical immortality, 
called themselves Burness. Mill, in like manner, 
was made Mills, and was then sunk entirely in 
Milne; and Home became Hume; and Hume, 
Hulme. John, on the same principle, is pluralized 
Johns, and this made into Johnes, and Jones. 

But associations are only ineffective 
when modern. It is considered a great attainment to 
get back Cumming to its probable origin, Comyng ; 
and those who are not satisfied with elongating 
Graham into Grahame, rest with delighted pride 
upon the Celtic Graeme. The colors, we need 
hardly add, are always sought to be washed out. 
White becomes hie and is then entirely oblite- 
rated in Wight ; Brown, after passing through 
the Sanermetion Browne, relinquishes its identity 
in Broun. 

In all these transformations the aim is the same 
—distinction. We wish to divorce ourselves from 
things common and vulgar, and fancy—oddly 
enough—that we in some measure accomplish this 
by misspelling the name we have received from our 
parents. We once knew an instance, and rather 
an instructive one, in which this nominal distinction 
was carried pro ively on with the advance of 
the fortunes of the individual. His original name 
was Cuningham; and he was born in a station in 
which people think very little, and frequently know 
very little, about their patronymics. He was an 
errand-lad and porter in a draper’s shop in one of 
the larger towns on the west coast of Scotland, 
and being a smart fellow, was on some occasion 
promoted to a station behind the counter. This 
was a great advancement for the errand-lad, and 
he became all on a sudden prodigiously genteel. 
What first put it into his head, it is hard to say ; 
but certain it is, that a little twirl at the end of his 
written name subsided gradually into an e, and at 
last, to all intents and pu , he was Mr. Cuning- 
hame. In two years after this consummation, he 
was left very unexpectedly the sum of £200 by a 
distant relation, and Mr. Cuninghame determined 
to retire from his employer’s counter, and take one 
of his own. While Teching ont for a proper place 
for his intended establishment, a new change occur- 
red in his name corresponding with the expansion 
of his ideas in other respects ; and he became now, 
to the great surprise of his acquaintance, Mr. Coyn- 
inghame. But it so happened that, before he had 
quite fixed upon a site for his ‘* warehouse,’’ he was 

uite fixed himself in admiration of a young lady, 
heiress of a tallow-chandler; and as she was 
much struck with his person, and the uncommon 
gentility of his name, he abandoned his present 
pursuit, and laid siege to her as the more promising 
ion of the two. In the course of his court- 

ip anew change occurred in his name, and he 
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was now Mr. Coynynghame. It is —< that | filis the memory with scenes of vice, or stimulates 


this was in homage to the taste of the heiress ; 


the imagination to conceptions of impurity, vulgar- 


and the a receives some color from the | ity, profanity, or thoughtlessness, must, by the 


fact, that after she proved faithless, he knocked out 
indignantly the addi 

however, to place himself in other respects in statu 
quo. His capital was by this time nearly all gone ; 
and after a dreadful struggle with his pride, he was 
cempelled to step behind the counter once more as 
the shopman of another. With a stern philosophy, 
he signalized his fall by the sacrifice of the remain- 
ing y: but the Furies were not yet appeased. The 
great monetary crisis took place at this time, which 
reduced most of the establishments in the town, 
and among a multitude of others, threw Mr. Cun- 
inghame out of work. His remaining funds were 
quickly exhausted. What was to be done? He 
had the good sense to take a porter’s employment 
again, and became once more plain John Cuning- 

am 


In this history we see movement without pro- 
gress. The mistake was to suppose that a change 
of position rendered a change in the name an advan- 
tage, or that any additional dignity could be derived 
from spelling it with one letter instead of another. 
It was very proper for the porter to abandon his 
jacket in favor of a coat when he became the 
sbopman ; but a name is no indication of rank, any 
more than rank is an indication of virtue. After 
all, we believe the most frequent revolutions in 
names have been the result of mere accident, such 
as the ignorance of the parties of the mystery 
of eng apa and the disregard in which such 
niceties were held before the language had attained 
its present fixed and regular form.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 





Cuttivation or Conscience.—As we cultivate 
taste, or our susceptibility to beauty, by meditating 
upon the most finished specimens of art, or the most 
lovely scenery in nature, s0 conscience, or our moral 
susceptibility, is improved by meditating upon any- 
thing eminent for moral goodness. It is hence that 
example produces so powerful a moral effect; and 
hence that one single act of heroic virtue, as that 
of Howard, or of illustrious self-denial, gives a new 
impulse to the moral character of an age. Men 
cannot reflect upon such actions without the produc- 
tion of a change in their moral susceptibility. On 
the contrary, the discriminating power of conscience 
may be injured by frequent meditation upon vicious 
character and action. By frequently contemplating 
vice, our passions become excited, and our moral dis- 
gust diminishes. Thus, also, by becoming familiar 
with wicked men, we learn to associate whatever 
they may possess of intellectual or social interest 
with their moral character; and hence our abhor- 
rence of vice is lessened. ‘Thus men who are 
aceustomed to view, habitually, any vicious custom, 
cease to have their moral feelings excited by behold- 
ing it. All this is manifest from the facts made 
known in the progress of every moral reformation. 
Of so delicate a texture has God made our moral 
nature, and so easily is it either improved or im- 
paired. Pope says truly, 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be dreaded, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
It is almost unnecessary to remark, that this fact 


will enable us to estimate the value of much of our 
reading, and of much of our society. Whatever 


whole of this effect, render us vicious. As aman 


itional y. It was not soeasy,|of literary sensibility will avoid a badly-written 


book, for fear of injuring his taste, by how much 
more should we dread the communion with any- 
thing wrong, lest it should contaminate our imagi- 
nation, thus injure our moral sense !— Way- 
land’s Moral Science. 


Porrivce.—Oatmeal is likewise used, and de- 
serves to be much more used than it is, in the form 
of what is called stirabout or porridge. This is 
made by ually stirring oatmeal into boiling 
water, until enough has been added to give the 
required degree of consistence—continuing the boil- 
ing until the meal is sufficiently cooked. It is com- 
monly eaten either with milk or with butter-milk. 
This is usually a very unirritating kind of food—an 
article of diet which is well adapted to the case of 
children, and little less so to that of dyspeptics ; and 
for the laboring population it forms a breakfast that 
is much more nourishing and wholesome than the 
tea and the bread and butter, or bread and dripping, 
which are in England so much more generally = 
use of. Flour bread and milk, although certainly 
well suited to the stomachs of most children, is 
nevertheless found to disagree with some; and as 
a general breakfast for children, I think that oat- 
meal ‘porridge and milk deserves to be preferred. 
It is an unstimulating diet; it is very easily di- 
gested ; it contains a very considerable proportion 
of nutriment; and it seems usually to act slightly 
on the alvine excretions—while in many cases a 
continued use of milk renders it necessary to take 
an occasional dose of aperient medicine. —Dr. Rob- 
ertson on Diet and Regimen. 


A .iTTe boy of the commune of Hery-sur-Alby, 
in the eanton of Geneva, was lately seized by an 
eagle at the moment at which he had taken some 
eaglets from anest. The bird carried him toa 
height of upwards of 600 metres, to the summit of 
a rock ; luckily, some shepherds saw what was 
passing, and rushed to the rescue. ‘The poor boy 
escaped with a fright and the deep impressions of 
the eagle’s claws in his flesh. 


Ar Croydon Assizes, last week, Mrs. Arms- 
worth, the widow of a laborer, brought an action 
against the South-eastern Railway Company, for 
compensation on account of injury sustained by the 
death of her husband. In January last, there was 
a fall of chalk on the railway at Merstham; de- 
ceased and other men were employed to clear the 
line, the rubbish to be conveyed some distance from 
the spot; the men rode on the train, that they 
might shovel out the chalk at the appointed place ; 
in one of these trips Armsworth rode in a wagon 
filled with chalk; the signal being given to shovel 
out the chalk, he began the work, but just then the 
engine gave a plunge forward, Armsworth was 
thrown off, and crushed under the wheels. This 
was the plaintiff’s case. For the defence, it was 
shown that the man had no business on the chalk- 
truck ; a wagon was attached to the train specially 
for the laborers to ride in, but Armsworth and 
others would get into the chalk-trucks that they 
might set to work more quickly. It was denied 
that any signal had been given to the men to begin 
unloading when the engine was put in motion. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff—dam- 
ages, 100/.; 507. for the widow, and 25J. for each 
of two children. 
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From the Examiner. 


Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, 
and on the es the Danube. By a Seven 
Years’ Resident in Greece. Chapman and Hall. 


Tuts book wil] bear comparison with the clever- 
est of the clever books that have been lately pub- 
lished on the east. It is written by a lady, and has 
the best and worst characteristics of feminine genius. 
The logic is terribly vague, and the rhetoric of a 
very questionable order; but the general ease, vi- 
vacity, and sportful observation, the brilliant touches 
of description, the lively humor, the quick good 
sense, and the delightful under-current, all through, 
of womanly grace and sprightliness, have charmed 
us very much indeed. In some p: we seem 
to have a vision of Lady Mary herself. But what 
would Lady Mary have said to the writer’s denun- 
ciations of the harem! And what will Mr. Milnes 
say to it? 

@ writer introduces her sketches, which seem 
to have been taken in a voyage home from Greece 
by the Danube, with a well-written account of the 
result of her impressions of a seven years’ residence 
in Greece ; and this gives a tone to the volume which 
is preserved throughout, of more thorough informa- 
tion than ordinary travellers possess, and of a certain 
previous knowledge of eastern life and custom which 
communicates substance and reality to what she af- 
terwards relates. She is not a mere maker of par- 
agraphs, and there is little of the dead life of the 
hand-book in her volume. We doubt if Eothen 
himself is more real at times, more full of personal 
incident, more amusingly life-like. The lady has 
not a little comic talent ; and her sketches of fellow- 
travellers from Europe or Kentucky, as well as her 
pictures of gluttonous Turks, wise dervishes, Bul 
garian pachas, Rabbins’ houses, and Mahometan 
harems, give very free and pleasant scope to this 
love of comedy. We recommend the book to the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. It is full of character 
and incident, and tells a great many pathetic little 
stories, as well as tales of a comic cast. We must 
say, however, that we prefer the latter. Her fine 
writing is toofine. She gets into oriental folds and 
pe aner of phrase, and has to make the most 
awkward twists and turns to effect her escape from 
them. 

We cannot stop at her introduction for more than 
one brief extract. But its account of Greece con- 
tains matter more favorable to the Greeks and to the 
prospects of their condition than we have been at all 
accustomed to receive, even in the late thoughtful 
and intelligent travel of Lord Nugent ; and describes 
the people, in their kindly, genial, and (above all) 
improvable qualities, grievously to the disadvantage 
of the Turks. 


THE LITTLE SILK-WINDER, KATINKO, 


** Katinko was more like the most exquisite stat- 
ue than a human being—the repose of her match- 
less features, and the marble paleness of her com- 
eS. were quite unequalled. We soon found, 

owever, that she shared in a deficiency common to 
all inanimate pieces of sculpture, and more general 
among living beings than we are dis to admit. 
The mind, the intellect, that should have illumi- 
nated that perfect countenance, existed not, and she 
was a very child in capacity and in tastes. Still 
we took a great interest in her; and our distress 
was extreme when we discovered, after she had 
been with us two years, that she had consented to 
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enter on a new line of life very different from that 
we could have desired for her. 

** Just at this time some young men, returning 
from their colleges in Europe, full of enthusiasm 
for their country and its departed glory, determined 
to revive several of the ancient t ies, and have 
them performed at the little theatre at Athens. 

‘A prima donra was, of course, indispensably 
requisite, and some one had, most unfortunately, 
caught a glimpse of Katinko, wandering among the 
vine walks of our garden, when the evening breeze 
had lifted from her beautiful face the long folds of 
the floating veil, which completed her native cos- 
tume. 

‘** She was not proof against the golden offers 
which were instantly made to induce her to go on 
the stage, and she left us almost secretly for Athens, 
where she was to be instructed in her new calling. 
It was in vain we remonstrated ; nothing we could 
offer could compensate to her ambitious old mother 
for the delight of ogy | her child figuring as a prin- 
cess or queen, were it but for an hour. 

** Katinko shed many tears at parting ; but, nev- 
ertheless, she went ; and it was the last we saw 
of her, with her simple, child-like manners, and her 
picturesque Albanian garments. 

** About a year after, I was accosted in the street 
by a young woman in the European dress, whose 
appearance was decidedly remarkable, from the out- 
rageous violation of all good taste which character- 
ized her attire. Not only was she loaded with 
feathers and ribbons, but her face was positively 
masked in paint, applied seemingly without any at- 
tempt at concealment! It was actually not until 
she turned towards me the exquisite profile, which 
nothing could change, that I recognized our once 
beautiful Katinko !”’ 

The return from Greece described in the volume 
was by Smyrna, Constantinople, the Black Sea, and 
the Danube. But before the writer and her friends 
left their seven years’ home, there were great la- 
mentings and farewells. 

** The villagers crowded round us to take leave ; 
even the old woman who is the wonder of the coun- 
try round for her great age—for it is known that 
she has passed 110 years—hobbled down to see us 
for the last time. e were much amused at the 
look of profound disgust with which she assured us, 
that if ever we came back, we should be certain to 
find her still alive, for that she had given up all 
hopes of dying. She has a curious idea on the 
subject; she thinks it a judgment on her, for some 
sin she has committed, that she is thus condemned 
to live ; and grumbles much at the severity of the 
punishment.” 

We suspect an occasional disinelination in the 
writer to do justice, in her general remarks, to the 
Turks. She exhibits a sectarian zeal against Ma- 
homedanism, and tries the mosque with the meas- 
ure of the kirk. We have often reason (not 
sean | her object, or the excellence of it) to 
except to her fone on this subject. But we make 
the necessary allowance as the volume goes on, and 
do not find that this ultra-religious zeal affects any- 
thing very seriously but her logic and her rhetoric. 

Passing severa] most charming sketches in Smyr- 
na, we must visit a very grave and learned dervish, 
Abdul Mesrour. living in the suburbs. He is an 
astrologer, and must be visited with the morning 
star ; at any rate before six in the morning. He 
has, for his porter, a little negro slave, who is as 
good as a page from the Aralian Nights; but we 
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omit all preliminary description, excellent as it is, 
and come to the conversation. 

** He commenced by asking me how old I was? 
when I told him, he ejaculated ‘ Wonderful!’ wheth- 
er in allusion to my extreme old age, or in astonish- 
ment that I should have travelled so far, I cannot 
say. He then inquired after the health of my hus- 
band, and as I knew by experience how impossible 
it is here, where no young lady is unmarried after 
twelve or fourteen years of age, to convince him 
that no such person existed, | merely bowed in 
return, which he took as an intimation that that 
imaginary gentleman was in good health, and ex- 
pressed himself much gratified thereby. 

‘** He now desired to be informed what country I 
belonged to, and I perceived, from the rather singu- 
Jar ideas he had formed as to the geographical posi- 
tion of Great Britain, that his profound astronomical 
researches had led him to treat the details of our 
own little planet with much contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. This, however, he seemed to think a good 
opportunity for obtaining some lighter instruction 
in an easy and familiar manner, and he therefore 
requested I would give him a full and particular 
account of the government, laws, religion, and civil 
institutions of England, with which he modestly 
acknowledged himself altogether unacquainted. 
Monsieur V—— laughed heartily at my look of de- 
spair when this herculean task was proposed to me ; 
but happily I broke down at the very outset, for I 
failed signally in my first attempt to convince him 
that England. was governed by a female monarch, 
and he was so disgusted at my trying to impose on 
him in this manner, that he gave up any further 
inquiries.”” 

Our next extract is from a scene in 


THE SLAVE-MARKET OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
‘* A most interesting group presented itself be- 
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at her side, and she turned to follow her master. 
The voiceless but agonized farewell was over. In 
another moment, we could just distinguish her slen- 
der figure threading its way through the crowd, in 
company with the other slaves belonging to the 
Turk. Her sister had hid herself behind her com- 
panions, and now sat on the ground, her head sunk 
upon her folded arms.”’ 

Other sketches of like dreadful incidents in that 
horrible human market are even more powerful. 
The examination by a fat’ phlegmatie Turk, of the 
teeth, the arms, the flesh, and general condition of 
a group of handsome young Circassians, not uncon- 
scious of their misery and degradation, but looking 
at the girl from Europe ‘‘ with unutterable sadness,”’ 
is very painfully affecting. 





A NIGHT ON THE BLACK SEA. 


‘Directly below me, an unfortunate lady was 
extended on a mattress on the floor, which was in- 
laid with polished wood; every time the vessel 
rolled, the mattress and its burden slid down the 
room to the opposite wall, where the lady received 
a violent blow on the head, and then, as the ship 
righted again, returned slowly to their place. There 
was a species of fascination in this slow torture, 
which occupied me the whole night; and such was 
the state to which we were all reduced, that al- 
though the lady who thus helplessly acted the part 
of a living pendulum, was my own mother, Tiny 
composedly watching her sai] away to the other 
side, and waited till she should come back and 
knock her head, without even making an effort to 
relieve her. Daylight brought no improvement in 
our position, and I alone had strength enough left 
to creep on deck. I managed to craw] round to of- 
fer my assistance to the inmates of the respective 
berths before I left the room; but I received no 
other answer from any, than an entreaty that I 


fore us: two young female slaves, both with most | would put a speedy termination to their existence.’’ 


pleasing countenances, stood together closely em- 


Here is a description of some of the writer’s fel- 


braced, the arm of the one round the neck of the | low-voyagers, a party of Turks at supper on deck. 


other ; their attitude, as well as the strong likeness 
between them, pointing them out at once as sisters. 


‘*] found the whole party seated round a large 
bow] of pilaf, into which they were digging joyously 


By their side was an African slave-dealer, in whose | and savagely ; nodding their turbans over it, with 
ferocious countenance it seemed impossible to dis- | solemn ejaculations of Mahomedan piety, and cram- 
cern a trace of human feeling. He was armed with | ming it down their throats with a celerity which 
a large heavy stick, with which he drove them | seemed to have no other object but a philosophical 
to and fro, literally like a herd of animals. Three | desire to ascertain how much they could swallow 
or four Turks were discussing, with considerable | in a given time, without any reference to the nour- 
animation, the price of one of the women ; but the | ishment to be derived therefrom. I wished them a 
bargain had been struck just before we came in, and | good appetite, in Greek, which is a set phrase I 
one of the party, a stout, good-looking man, was | knew they would understand; and they were all 
paying down the money. When this was com-|so delighted with this proof of intelligence on my 
gases with an imperious movement of the hand, | part, that I narrowly escaped being choked by the 
1e motioned to his newly-purchased slave to follow | great bullets of rice which they speedily rolled up 


him. It was the youngest and the most timid of 


in the palms of their hands, and would have jerked 


the two sisters whom he had selected. Nothing |down my throat with singular dexterity, had I not 
could have been more painful than to watch the in- | earnestly deprecated so oriental a proof of good-will. 
tense, the terrified anxiety, with which both had | One corpulent old gentleman, who seemed to have 
followed the progress of sale ; and now it was con- | had a superior education, sat looking at me with 
cluded, and they knew that the moment of separa- | profound disgust, and affected!y stroked his yellow 
tion was arrived, she whose fate had been sealed, | slippers whenever they even came in contact with 
disengaged herself, and, turning round, placed her | my dress. I specially addressed him with a polite 
two hands on her sister’s shoulders, with a firm | invocation for the increase of his appetite, alread 

grasp, and gazed into her eyes. Not words, not|so voracious, that had my wish been fulfilled, 

tears, could have expressed one half of the mute, | doubt if any amount of food would have satisfied 
unutterable despair that dwelt in that long, heart-| him ; but though he gravely responded, I saw it had 
rending gaze. It were hard to say which face was | no effect in subduing the savageness of his feelings 
most eloquent of misery ; but the Turk was impa-| towards me ; I was still a ghiaour, and a thing 
tient ; he clapped his hands together. This was a | without a soul, and therefore to be despised ; seeing 
well-known signal. A slight tremor shook the | this, I went to my father and begged a little tobacco 
frame of the young slave ; her arms fell powerless | from him, with which I returned, and silently pre- 
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sented to him; ‘ Mashallah,’ he exclaimed, this 
was quite another story; the soulless thing had a 
wonderful instinct for comprehending his precise 
tastes, and he instantly became the most affable 
and talkative of old gentlemen.”’ 

A haughtier specimen of the Turk sabsequentl 
presents itself. He is going on a mission to Bel- 
grade, and will let nobody but his pipe-bearer 
approach his sofa of state. But he relaxes into a 
game of chess. 

‘* In the evening when candles were brought in, 
Monsieur Ernest proposed to me to play at chess, 
and we were just sitting down, when the haughty 
Turk, who seemed rather tired of his solitary gran- 
deur, on the state canopy, from which he had 
driven all others by his surly looks, suddenly shuf- 
fled down, and coming towards us, very coolly set 
Monsieur Ernest aside, and intimated that he him- 
self would do me the honor to play with me. There 
was something rather comical in the idea of playing 
chess with a Turk, and although the technical 
terms of that game in the Turkish language had 
certainly formed no part of my education, I thought, 
with the help of a few of the wonted exclamations, 
it might be managed, so we sat down with all due 
solemnity. His head with the turban and long 
beard certainly did look uncommonly fierce over the 
chess-board, but we found no difficulty as to the 
science of the game; for the word ‘check,’ or 
* ehec,’ seemed to have been converted into Turkish 
as ‘ chok,’ and the king he called ‘ pasha ;’ and as 
he was a first-rate player, he beat me in about ten 
moves, repeating ‘ chok, pasha,’ pertinaciously, til] 
he check-mated me outright.”’ 

Monsieur Ernest himself, however, and his wor- 
thy uncle, must not be omitted from our extracts. 
They are fellow-travellers with the author, and 
become great favorites with her. Very deserved- 
ly ; if they helped to amuse her, as much as, with 
their help, she certainly amuses her readers. 

** Monsieur de B—— had always informed us 
that his nephew had gained a prize at college, des- 
tined to reward a perfect knowledge of the German 
language, and it is probable that he can, indeed, 
read it very well; but his accent is very peculiar, 
and as he has never attempted to speak it before, 
no waiter has yet been found capable of understand- 
ing him; so that, when he gives his orders, their 
interpretation of his carefully-prepared speeches, 
invariably appears in the shape of Some strange 
breakfast or dinner, altogether different from what 
he has asked and expected ; and then Monsieur de 
B—— invariably exclaims, with a look of surprise, 
‘et pourtant, Ernest, you gained the prize for,’ &c.: 
the climax, however, was put to his discomfiture, 
to-day, in the most amusing manner. 

‘* We had agreed to play at chess, and he volun- 
teered to ask for the chess-board, refusing all offers 
of assistance. Presently he came back, most tri- 
umphantly, to say that the man had perfectly under- 
stood him, and was to bring it immediately. He 
prepared the little table between us with great ani- 
mation, and called for al] our companions who were 
in the habit of watching our play. We waited 
some time, but the chess-board did not appear, and 
at last the waiter happening to pass through the 
room, Monsieur Ernest asked if he were not going 
to bring it? His answer was prompt but mysteri- 
ous; he said that it was not yet heated. e had 
heard of heated chess-players, but never of a heated 
chess-board ; and Monsieur Ernest began to look 
very uneasy, when suddenly the door opened, and 
the man appeared with a large leg of ham, smoking 
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hot, which he placed on the table between us, with 
plates and everything requisite, for a comfortable 
dejeuner @ deux, which he supposed we meant to 
enjoy together. There is, in fact, a considerable 
sitnilari ity between the words which express in 
German a ham and a chess-board; and amidst the 
rage of Monsieur Ernest, and the infinite amuse- 
ment of every one else, the voice of Monsieur de 
B—— was stil] heard wondering ‘ et pourtant, Er- 
nest, tu as gagné,’ &c.”’ 

They reach the Hungarian town of Buda, and 
Monsieur Ernest is in great excitement and anxiety 
to see the famous crown of St. Stephen, which is 
kept in the palace of the Prince Palatine there. 
But obliging as a Swiss guide is disposed to be, he 
cannot make M. Ernest out. 

‘* Sometimes he put on an expression of the most 
hopeless despondency, and turned to me as though 
he thought I should have been able to understand 
him, saying, piteously, ‘What does the little gen- 
tleman want?’ At last, when he seemed about to 
usher us out without having seen the famous crown, 
Monsieur Ernest became highly excited, and his 
impatience rendering him still more incoherent, the 
poor man grew quite bewildered, and not having 
the smallest idea of what he was asking for, the 
conversation which followed between them was 
most ludicrous. ‘ Sie haben ein Kron?’ (you have 

ot a crown) said Monsieur Ernest to him, very 

ecidedly. ‘I? Armer mensch!’ ‘I have got no 
crown.’ ‘ Yes, you have—you have got a crown 
and a sceptre.’ ‘Holy Saint Nicholas! I have 
neither crown nor sceptre—I am a poor man with 
a large family.’ ‘ A king's crown,’ shouted Mon- 
sieur Ernest, ‘ and a sceptre and a mantle.’ ‘ Ich 
bin kein kénig,’ he said, doggedly, ‘ and I have not 
got a sceptre, I keep the keys.’ At last, catching 
at a word, he made out his meaning, and told us 
the crown was at Vienna; when Monsieur de 
B—— wound up the whole by remarking, ‘ Et pour- 
tant, Ernest, it is very strange that you should have 
gained,’ &c.” 

We shall close our extracts with one of the best 
descriptions of a harem that we have had from a 
modern traveller. It is the harem of the Pacha of 
Widdin, one of the most populous towns of Bul- 
garia. That grave and important personage had 
been so much struck with the solemnity and polite- 
ness of the European lady-traveller as to order her 
admittance to even the sultana’s apartments, and” 
she was conducted by a duenna to her highness’ 
chamber. 

‘* We were interrupted by the arrival of some 
fifteen or sixteen young slaves, who came running 
into the room, laughing and talking like a party of 
school girls, each one pausing at the door to make 
me the usual salutation, and then clustering to- 
gether in groups to gaze at me with the most eager 
interest. They all wore the same dress, and cer- 
tainly it looked on them most singularly graceful, 
as they stood in a sort of languishing, indolent atti- 
tude, with their arms folded, and their jong almond- 
shaped eyes, half closed. It consisted of a loose 
silk jacket, reaching to the waist, another under- 
neath, of a different color, falling below the knee, 
and finally a pair of enormously wide trousers, 
either wholly red or a mixture of gay colors, 
which almost covered their little yellow slippers. 
A silk handkerchief and various other ornaments 
were twisted in their hair with quite as much 
genuine coquetry as is to be found in more civilized 
countries. Of all the number, only three struck 
me as having any great claim to beauty ; but cer- 
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tainly creatures more lovely than they were could 
nowhere have been seen. ‘Two of them were Cir- 
cassians, with long fair hair and soft brown eyes ; 
the other was, I think, a Georgian—very dark 
with beautiful features, and the most haughty ex- 
pression of countenance. It was evident that she 
was held in great respect as the mother of a fine 
little boy, whom she had in her arms. All of them 
had their nails dyed with that odious henna, with 
which they disfigure their hands and feet. 

‘Presently there was a strange shuffling noise 
heard without, a prodigious rustling of silk and 
satin, and the interpreter, hurrying in, announced 
the sultana. The slaves fell back, and arranged 
themselves in order. I rose up, and her highness 
entered, preceded by two negro boys, and followed 
by half a dozen women. She was a tall, dignified- 
looking person, of some five and thirty, and far 
from handsome. Nothing could be more splendid 
than her dress, or more perfectly ungraceful. She 
wore a pair of light blue silk trousers, so exces- 
sively large and wide, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty she could walk ; over these, a narrow robe, 
of red cashmere, covered with gold embroidery, 
with a border of flowers, also worked in gold, at 
least six inches wide. This garment was about 
five long, and open at the two sides as far as 
the knee, so that it swept on the ground in all di- 
rections. Her waist was bound by a cashmere 
scarf, of great value ; and from her shoulders hung 
an ample pelisse, of brown satin, lined with the 
most beautiful zibeline fur. Her head-dress was a 
silk handkerchief, embroidered with gold; and to 
complete her costume, she was literally covered 
with diamonds. 

‘* She received me in the most amiable manner, 
though with great stateliness and dignity; and 
when I begged the interpreter to tell her highness 
how greatly I felt the honor she had done me, in 
inviting me to visit her, her features relaxed into a 
smile, and dragging herself and her load of finery 
to the divan, she placed herself upon it, and desired 
me to sit beside her. I egal and had then to 
recommence all the compliments and salutations I 
had gone through at the pasha’s, with still greater 
energy ; for | could see plainly that both herself and 
her slaves, who stood in a semicircle round us, were 
very tenacious of her dignity, and that they watched 
most critically every movement I made. 
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on her shoulder, as she knelt before me. These 


refreshments were offered to me in beautiful crystal 
vases, little gold cups, and silver trays, of which, 
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,|for my misfortune, they seemed to possess a large 


supply, as I was obliged to go through a never- 
ending course of dainties, in order that they might 
have an opportunity of displaying them all. 

‘* One arduous duty I felt it was quite necessary I 
should perform, and this was, to bestow as much 
admiration on the sultana’s dress as] knew she 
would expect me to feel ; 1 therefore exhausted all 
my eloquence in praise of it, to which she listened 
with a pleased smile, and then, to my surprise, rose 
up and left the room. I was afraid ] had offended 
her; but in a few minutes after, she returned, in a 
new costume, equally splendid and unbecoming, 
and I once more had to express my enthusiasm and 
delight, which seemed greatly to gratify her. She 
then returned the compliment, by minutely inspect- 
ing my own dress; and the slaves, forgetting all 
ceremony in their curiosity, crowded eagerly round 
me. 

‘* My bonnet sadly puzzled them; and when, to 
please them, I took it off, they were most dread- 
fully seandalized to see me with my hair uncovered, 
and could scarcely believe that I was not ashamed 
to sit all day without a veil or handkerchief; they 
could not conceive, either, why I should wear 
gloves, unless it should be to hide the want of 
henna, with which they offered to supply me. 
They then proceeded to ask me the most extraor- 
dinary questions—many of which I really found it 
hard to answer. My whole existence was as in- 
comprehensible to this poor princess, vegetating 
from day to day within her four walls, as that of a 
bird in the air must be to a mole burrowing in the 
earth. Her life consisted, as she told me, of 
sleeping, eating, dressing and bathing. She never 
walked further than from one room to another, and 
I can answer for her not having an idea beyond the 
narrow limits of her prison. It is a strange and 
most unnatural state to which these poor women 
are brought; nor do I wonder that the Turks, 
whose own detestable egotism alone causes it, 
should declare that they have no souls. 

‘Her highness now sent for her children, to 
show them to me, which proved that I was rapidly 
advancing in her good graces; and, as I luckily 
knew well that I must not look at them without 





**T was determined, therefore, to omit nothing 
that should give them a high idea of my ‘ savoir 
vivre,’ according to their own notions, and begun 
by once more gravely accepting a pipe. At the 
pasha’s, I had managed merely to hold it in my 
hand, occasionally touching it with my lips, with- 
out really using it; but I soon saw that, with some 
twenty pairs of eyes fixed jealously upon me, I 
must smoke here—positively and actually smoke— 
or be considered a violator of all the laws of good 
breeding. The tobaceo was so mild and fragrant, 


that the penance was not so great as might have | 


been expected ; but I could searcely help laughing 
at the ludicrous position I was placed in, seated in 
state on a large square cushion, smoking a long 


ipe, the other end of which was supported by a |B 


eeling slave, and bowing solemnly to the sultana 
between almost every whiff. 

** Coffee, sweatmeats, and sherbert (the most 
delightful of all pleasant draughts) were brought to 
me in constant succession, by two little negroes, 
and a pretty young girl, whose duty it was to pre- 
sent me the richly embroidered napkin, the corner 
of which I was expected to make use of as it lay 


/pronouncing the wish that they might live forever, 
iin ease I should have an evil eye, she was well 
disposed to receive all my praises of them, and to 
‘allow me to caress them. She had four fine little 
children, and the eldest of them, a boy of six years 
old, was so perfect a miniature of his father, that it 
was quite ludicrous. He was dressed exactly in 
the same way, wearing even a little sword ; and he 
came in bowing with so precisely the same digni- 
‘fied manner, that I really should as soon have 
| thought of offering bons-bons to the pasha himself 
as to this imposing little personage.”’ 

The sultana’s affection is quite won by admira- 
tion of the children, and, with one of those sudden 
thoughts which do honor to the female heart in 
aria as well as in Britain, proposes through 
the interpreter, that she and her new friend should 
be ‘‘sisters.”” So they swear eternal friendship, 
and in earnest of the compact the lady traveller is 
obliged to receive a handsome diamond ring. But 
if she made as favorable an impression on the sul- 
tana as her book is likely to make upon her readers, 
she deserved the sultana’s gift. 
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Arraixs or Honor.—A remarkable sequel to 
the Dujarier duel has engaged the Paris gossips, in 
the shape of a trial which exhibited the Viscomte 
a’Ecquevilley, formerly one of the witnesses for 
the defendant Beauvallon, now as a prisoner charged 
with perjury; M. Beauvallon taking his turn as a 
hard-swearing witness. The French papers are 
full of the proceedings ; but for the English reader, 
the connected narrative supplied by the . 
which goes back to the original affair, will be at 
once more intelligible and more interesting. 

‘In a most equivocal society, composed of ‘ lit- 
erary men and actresses,’ Beauvallon [editor of the 
Globe] and M. Dujarier [editor of the ] quar- 
relled at a card-table, and a challenge from the 
former was the result. Beauvallon wished to fight 
with the small sword; a weapon which M. Duja- 
rier, well aware of his own helplessness and his 
opponent’s skill, declined, and selected pistols, as 
giving him, at all events, a better chance for life, 
though even on those terms he had to oppose the 
most utter inexperience on his own side to notorious 
excellence on that of his adversary. At six o’clock 
on the morning of the duel, Beauvallon repaired to 
D’Ecquevilley’s garden ; where by appointment he 
met a M. de Meynard, and commenced practising 
ata mark. So admirable was his performance as 
to elicit a compliment from Meynard; which he 
acknowledged by stating that the pistols belonged 
to his brother-in-law, and that he was well ac- 
quainted with their peculiar capabilities. After the 
practice, D’Ecquevilley and Beauvallon proceeded 
to M. Dujarier’s seconds to arrange the conditions 
of the duel. The meeting had been fixed for nine 
o'clock, and M. Dujarier was punctual to the hour ; 
his adversary, however, was not so; and M. Duja- 
rier was kept waiting shivering in the snow till half- 
past eleven ; when Beauvallon stepped out of a snug 
carriage, with his clothes wadded, and with a very 
reasonable confidence in his instruments and his 
arm. So palpably had the duel been forced on the 
unfortunate victim, and so little ground was there, 
even according to a Frenchman’s code, fur this com- 
bat & l’outrance, that M. Bertrand, his second, a 
son of the marshal, went to unusual lengths of 
negotiation on the spot, and actually ‘ supplicated’ 
Beauvallon to proceed no further; an intervention 
which was cut short by the reply, ‘ No, I have not 
come here for nothing.’ On this rebuff, M. Ber- 
trand betook himself to his charge of loading the 
pistols ; when he discovered, to his astonishment, 
that the barrel was actaally warm in his hand ; and 
upon inserting his finger in the bore, it was perfectly 
blackened from the soil of the recent discharges. 
He dropped the weapon instantly, exclaiming that 
the dnd oak impossible ; when D'Ecquevilley reit- 
erated his solemn word of honor that Beauvallon 
had never seen the instruments, and that the barrel 
had merely been soiled by a little powder flashed 
off (flambage) to air it. The combatants were 
accordingly placed on the ground. The shot from 
the shivering and unpractised arm of M. Dujarier 
passed fu!] sixty paces from his antagonist, who 
was now in legal command of his victim’s life. So 
gratifying was this crisis that he was reluctant to 
end it; and, instead of firing, stood ‘looking full 
at M. Dujarier with a sort of pride,’ till at length 
M. Bertrand called out, ‘ Dépéchez vous donc, M. 
Beauvallon.’ He then did fire, and shot M. Duja- 
rier through the brain. 
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‘*'Phe origin and incidents of the last trial are 
equally striking. After the duel, D’Ecquevilley 
went to Meynard and made interest with him to 
conceal the facts respecting the ownership of the 
pistols and the previous practice. To a suggestion 
of D’Ecquevilley’s that he should come into court 
and directly perjure himself on this point he de- 
murred, saying it was dishonorable, but consented 
to absent himself while D’Ecquevilley swore to all 
that was required. He soon, however, began to 
babble, and was urged to retract his admissions ; 
whieh he deelined to do, but agreed to tell no more, 
and to do all that he could, consistently with his 
honor, to imspire a belief that the reperts he had 
circulated were false. Unfortunately, his forbear- 
ance was tried beyond its powers; and the result 
was a formal deposition, which oceasioned the pres- 
ent trial. His statements were confirmed by the 
seconds, by the surgeon in attendance, and by a 
multitude of indirect proofs, which left no doubts 
upon the mind of the court. Even the mistress of 

eynard deposed that Beauvallon had called upon 
her on his way to the practice before the duel on 
that morning, had told her he was going to some 
pistol-shooting, and had endeavored to make an 
appointment with her for a ball in the evening; a 
mark of confidence in the result of the engagement 
which she afterwards could not help recollecting. 
On the trial, Beauvallon and Bertrand were con- 
fronted ; and on the president's remarking that the 
evidence of the latter contradicted that of the former, 
* You would have then,’ exclaimed Beauvallon, ‘a 
duel between M. Bertrand and myself?’ When 
we add that Dr. Guise, the medical witness, de- 
posed to his having been challenged by D’Ecque- 
villey, and that the brother-in-law, the owner of 
the pistols, actually challenged one of the witnesses 
in the witness-room of the court, our readers may 
form some idea of the uses of duelling in such soci- 
ety. 

‘* It would be unjust to conceal that the judgment 
of the court on all these points was severe, and 
that public opinion did on this occasion side with 
the court. Itis true that Alexandre Dumas and 
some other lights of literature tendered emphatic 
testimony to the honor, probity, and integrity of 
the accused. But the court sentenced D'Fequevil- 
ley to ten years’ reclusion; a sentence involving 
the severest labor and imprisonment for that period, 
and entailing civil degradation and indelible infamy 
as its sequel. Beauvallon, the voluntary witness 
for his ‘ friend,’ is also placed under arrest for man- 
ifest perjury during this trial; an event which will 
at length bring some punishment home to him, but 
which will fall very short of securing him his 
deserts. 

**One incident on the trial is both too extrava- 
gant and too characteristic to be omitted from its 
report. Here were two men who to a systematic 
life of the grossest profligacy, sustained by swind- 
ling and shielded by imposture, had added a delib- 
erate and concerted murder, the fine for which they 
had evaded by absconding, and the facts of which 
they were laboring to conceal by cool conspiracy 
and unrepenting perjury. Yet when Beauvaljon 
is told by the judge that he can no longer ‘ consider 
himself a gentleman,’ he colors up with indignation, 
and can hardly restrain himself from a violent pro- 
test in the open court !"’ 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE MARTYRED TEMPLAR. 
ALTERED FROM THE GERMAN OF SPINDLER. 


Ir was a wild rocky coast ; the gale was tremen- 
dous, and the waves ran high, so that a young fish- 
erman who had been struggling for some hours to 
effect a landing, had the utmost difficulty in at last 
running his little vessel on shore in a narrow sandy 
cove, the entrance to which was almost concealed by 
the high cliffs. Here he proposed to remain until the 
storm should subside, it being too far away from his 
home to think of returning there by land, in dark- 
ness, and over a difficult pathway. His only com- 
panion was a boy, who, though not grown “Pr had 
strength enough to assist in adjusting the sails, and 
sometimes in rowing. The remains of a ruined 
chapel, dedicated to St. John, were about a quarter 
of a mile distant, and hither the mariners wended 
their way to seek shelter for the night. Strange 
stories were circulated with regard to the sacred 
remains ; for the inhabitants of the north of Europe 
were quite as superstitious, when the incidents of 
our story took place, some centuries ago, as their 
descendants are now ; and it argued some courage 
on the part of the young fisherman to venture there 
at all. ‘They had scarcely reached the old build- 
ing, and stretched their weary limbs under the part 
of the chapel still protected by a roof, when the boy 
started, and whispered to his master, ‘‘ Hark! do 
you not hear the sound of men’s voices? And 
there! see a light through the grating that covers 
the vault.”’ 

** Hush!” said the fisherman, ‘‘ creep softly to 
the grating, and try if you can discover anything 
without being seen.”’ 

The boy obeyed, and informed his master that a 
great assemblage of men were gathered together | 
helow, who seemed to be consulting in a strange | 
language, which he could not understand. They | 
were clad in white mantles, and each carried a/ 
drawn sword in his hand; but the indistinct light 
prevented him discovering more. The young) 
fisherman turned pale at this intelligence, and ex- | 
claimed, ‘* God preserve us! These must be the | 
great lords from Picken, that have taken refuge in | 
our country. Some people say they go to St. | 
John’s Chapel to pray, and others that it is for | 
wicked purposes they assemble here! At any rate | 
iet us depart, for it 1s not safe to remain, lest they | 
discover us, and think we are spies.” 

So saying he took the boy by the hand, and | 
dragged him away, but the noise of their footsteps, 
and the long shadows moving in the moonshine, 
betrayed them to one of the party, who was sta- 
tioned outside asa sentinel. “ Halt!" was cried | 
in a loud voice ; and an armed man ina white man- 
tle advanced with threatening gestures towards 
them. The boy then threw himself on the ground ; 
the fisherman, kneeling, begged for mercy, assuring 
his captor that his presence in the chapel was pure- 
ly accidental. 

‘* What weather, brother?’’ cried a second man 
in white, appearing at the door of the vault. 

‘It rains,” said the first; and the questioner 
instantly disappeared. Had not terror obscured the 
faculties of the captives, they would have taken the 
strangers for madmen, as the storm had abated, 
and nothing ¢\.uld be clearer than the firmament at 
this moment ; the stars were shining brightly, and 
not a single rain-drop was to be felt. A tall and 
stately man now stepped out of the vault, and be- 
gan to question them. ‘The fisherman related eve- 
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rything simply as it had happened, and the boy 
corroborated his narrative; so that it was easil 
seen that they were not spies, and that they had had 
no time to make any discoveries, while, from pure 
curiosity, looking down the vault. Upon this, the 
stately-looking chief dismissed the lad, ordering him 
to return home immediately, and, if he valued his 
life, never to breathe a word of what he had seen 
and heard. The boy promised all that was required ; 
and, being set free, darted away like a frightened 
deer, leaving his master in the hands of the stran- 
ers. 

¥ **You are a fisherman, are you not?’’ asked the 
chief. ‘*Do you think that you could convey a 
man, without luggage or other encumbrance, to the 
coast of France ; set him on shore in the neighbor- 
hood of Calais; and after waiting till he had fin- 
ished his business, however long that might detain 
him, convey him safely here again!’ 

‘*Why not?’’ exclaimed the fisherman, after a 
moment of consideration. ‘‘ My boat is an excel- 
lent one, or it would not have survived this gale. 
I have gone to France before, so I understand very 
well how to steer my way through the high seas. 
There is nothing to hinder me, provided you give 
me a suitable reward.”’ 

** Do not be afraid,”’ said the chief ; “‘ I shall take 
care you shall be handsomely recompensed. In the 
mean time go and get ready your little bark, for 
your passenger must embark without delay.”’ 

** | must go home first,”’ said the fisherman, who 
had by this time lost his fear, ‘‘ to provide food and 
other necessaries for the voyage.”’ 

‘That you shall not,” said the chief, with an 
oath. ‘* Your passenger will provide everything ; 
in the mean time you must be watched.”’ 

With these words he reéntered the chapel; and 
the sentinel in the white mantle accompanied the 
astonished fisherman to the cove where his little 
vessel was lying. They had not long to wait; for 
a fine-looking young man, in a dark dress, speedily 
followed them, and, after handing in a few neces- 
saries, stepped lightly into the boat, and silently sat 
down on the plank laid across the middle for his 
accommodation. He took no notice of the sentinel, 
not even vouchsafing him an adieu; and, making 
signs to the fisherman to steer, leaned his head on 
the cross of his sword, and looked moodily at the 
waves over which the vessel danced merrily, the 
storm by this time having completely subsided. 

The stranger appeared to be dumb, for during 
the whole of the following day not a syllable es- 
caped his lips ; and when the fisherman that evening 
put into a fittle seaport, he handed him money in 
solemn silence, making signs to him to purchase 
more provisions. While he rested along the bot- 
tom of the boat, during the man’s absence, he was 
careful to conceal his face in his cloak whenever 
any one approached. On the return of the fisher- 
man he betook himself to slumber, and the poor 
fellow once more laid hold of the rudder, cursing 
the stupidity of his companion, who never offered 
to assist him, nor even cheered him by friendly con- 
versation. Sleep at last unloosed the tongue of 
the strange passenger ; his dreams appeared to be 
troubled; words escaped from his lips, and were 
audible to the astonished fisherman, even through 
the folds of his mantle, which he had drawn over 
his countenance. 

** Will it then be accomplished ?”’ he muttered. 
‘¢ Wiil the noble building be completed? Shall J 
mix the cement, and build up the pillars? Oh! mas- 
ter, master! You might have spared your comrade 
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this duty.’’ Other mysterious words he continued 
to murmur, which were almost unintelligible. 

‘* Oh, ho!”’ said the fisherman to himself ; “ the 
secret is out now! Well, how I have been mis- 
taken! I thought my nger had been some- 
thing extraordinary, and now I find he is only a 
common mason, or hewer of stones. And these 
French gentlemen have ape come to our parts 
in order to repair, and build again, those chapels 
and churches which have been ruined by pirates, or 
during the wars. A most pious undertaking, and 
one highly to be commended !’’ At this moment 
the eyes of the fisherman were arrested by the 
sword which hung at the young man’s side, and 
shaking his head, he continued, “* Well, well! If 
I did not take the fellow for a noble knight! How- 
ever, it does not matter; since a mason’s gold is 
quite as good for my purpose as that of a man of 
quality.” 

In the same manner passed away other twenty- 
four hours, the young man still preserving the strict- 
est silence, till at last they arrived at Calais, when, 
for the first time, he addressed the fisherman. ‘ So 
this is the coast of France!’’ he exclaimed, as he 
stood up in the little bark ; and looking towards the 
shore, sighed heavily. The fisherman assented, and 
asked him where he wished to be landed. The 
youth seemed overpowered with strong emotion ; 
his breast heaved; his face was flushed; and he 
took off his hat, and tore open his vest to cool him- 
self, although the rain was falling in torrents. The 
fisherman, after waiting in vain for an answer, turned 
the boat’s head towards a secluded landing-place, at 
a short distance from the town ; and running up close 
to the little quay, the stranger hastily leaped on 
shore. A pra hut was near, but instead of taking 
shelter there from the inclemency of the weather, 
as the mariner advised, the young man told him to 
hold his tongue ; and proceeded himself to inquire, 
at the cottager’s, the road to the chapel of * Our 
Lady of Tempests.’’ The inhabitants of the hut 
described the path to be long and difficult; the 
young man, however, had already taken his resolu- 
tion. ‘* By the third day, at furthest,’”’ whispered 
he to the fisherman, ‘‘I shall return.”? Then, 
wrapping himself in his mantle, and using his sword 
as a pilgrim’s staff to support his steps, he proceeded 
along the wet and slippery track which had been 
indicated. By and by he reached a cross erected 
at the side of the road; and throwing himself on 
his knees, embraced the cold stone, while tears filled 
his eyes. ‘* Mother earth! holy ground, where I 
was born!’’ he stammered forth, sobbing; ‘* with 
what changed feelings do I now behold thee! 
Would to God it had been spared me thus to return 
as an assassin to the land of my ancestors! Alas! 
I must again flee from thee, beloved country, as 
soon as my vow shall be accomplished ! 
Hail once more to the dear land of France ; and, 
oh! dark night! shield me with thy dusky wings, 
that no one may follow on my track—no one watch 
the deed I am about to do!”’ 

Having said these words, he rose, and walked 
manfully forward towards a distant field, from which 
a light glimmered faintly. The rain fell more and 
more heavily, and the way became more difficult ; 
whilst the damp mantle of the traveller clogged his 
steps, impeding every motion with its weight. The 
storm raged without ; but more tumultuous still were 
the feelings which contended within the bosom of 
the youth. By the time he reached the little church 
whence the light had proceeded, his strength was 
nearly exhausted; and he was obliged to sit down 
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to recover himself, while he tried to distinguish the 
objects around him. ‘‘ Here is the church,” he 
murmured, “‘ of which the master spoke. There to 
the right I can discern the large white cross, ‘still 
visible through the darkness. the left I hear the 
gushing of a brook ;—all is, in short, as was de- 
scribed. Courage,then! Advance! If not deceived 
by the mist, I think I can trace the outline of a 
building, which I must shortly reach.—There is the 
goal of my labors !’’ 

He was not mistaken, and soon reached the 
building ; it was in the form of a square, and sur- 
sealed by a field inclosed by a stone wall, a small 
gate forming the entrance. The young man sprun 
over it, and ing by numerous implements o 
agriculture piled against outhouses, reached the 
entrance of the building, and climbing up the ruin- 
ous steps, gave two loud and quick knocks on the 
door, which | he followed after a second or two by a 
third, long and resounding. A dog within the 
house now began to bark. No one came, however, 
and the stranger was obliged to repeat the signal, 
which he did in exactly the same manner. At 
ee a man’s voice was heard, asking what was 
wanted. 


**T am a poor and hungry pilgrim, who has lost 
a, replied the youth. ‘Can you give me 
shelter *”’ 


After a short pause a light was seen through the 
window, steps approached, the bolt was withdrawn, 
and the door opened. The stranger had mean- 
while laid his hand on the hilt of the dagger which 
he wore below his clothes ; but his purpose faltered 
when he beheld the man who advanced to greet 
him. Benevolence and frankness were depicted on 
his countenance, as he welcomed the wet and weary 
wanderer. The hand of the youth sank powerless 
as he relinquished his dagger, and his tongue stam- 
mered as he inquired, if he were now in the pres- 
ence of the proprietor Gilbert. The man replied in 
the affirmative. 

“Then I greet you in the name of God, and of 
St. John, whom we both acknowledge as our pa- 
tron,”’ said the youth, holding out his hand. ‘* And 
I call upon you to greet me at my entrance under 
your roof.” 

At this salutation, Gilbert staggered back aston- 
ished, while the mysterious grasp with which the 
unknown pressed his hand increased his fear and 
bewilderment. 

** Why do you not respond to my greeting! 
Why not make the sign with your hand?” asked 
ra a boldly. ‘* Brother Perrail, that is not 
right! 

Ashy pale, Gilbert supported himself against the 
wall. ‘Then you know—?”’ he stammered ; but 
soon recovering himself, he continued. ‘‘ Let us 
see,’’ said he, ‘if some rogue is not mocking me. 
Your pass-word ¢”’ 

** Notuma,”’ replied the youth. 

‘Give me the word!’’ continued Gilbert, in an 
anxious and threatening tone. 

‘* Tell me the first letter I shall then give 
you the second,”’ answered the stranger. 

In this manner they made out the word. Gilbert 
had no longer any doubt. He clasped his hands 
together, and whispered, ‘“‘ Man, what wouldst thou 
in my house, that thou comest upon me like a thief 
in the night ?”’ 

«TI want bread, salt, fire, and shelter,” replied 
the stranger. 

‘* Dare I trust you?”’ inquired Gilbert, with some 
hesitation. 
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Are we not bound by an oath?!” said the 


er. 

** Alas! the oath! ”? sighed Gilbert, whilst 
his head sank upon his breast. 

“Calm yourself,” rejoined the youth. ‘I am 
a runaway like yourself; therefore am I come to 

ou.”’ 

. Gilbert scrutinized him for some moments with 
attention, and then shook his head distrustfully. At 
last he clesed the door, and led his singular guest 
into an apartment, in the corner of which stood 
a plain, but clean-looking couch. He then set 
bread and wine before him, and, stirring the fire, 
proceeded to dry his wet maatle, 

** I wish you a sound and peaceful slumber,” he 
then said to the youth, who in silence watched al 
his proceedings. ‘* You are ia perfect safety in my 
house. To-morrew we shall more.’’ 

** Gilbert !’’ cried a soft and pensive voice from 
an adjoining apartment. ‘* Where are you’ With 
whom are you talking ?’’ 

‘*T am coming,” replied Gilbert, calmly, as he 
shook hands with his guest. 

‘“‘Is that your wife, brother Perrail?’’ asked the 
latter, in a significant ye 

“Yes! my wife,’’ replied the host, in a firm 
voice, after a moment’s pause ; and then withdrew, 
saying Good night to the stranger. 

The youth long remained standing before the 
fire, watching the burning embers, and plunged in 
contemplation. Now and then he pressed his hand 
on his breast, as though he would thereby calm the 
tumultuous emotions within. ‘‘And shall I bring 
death into this peaceful house t”’ said he to himself. 
** This man, upon whose calm brow is legibly im- 
pressed sa sa and truth, utterly incompatible 
with the perjury of which he is accused—shall I 
blot him out from the land of the living, and make 
his wife, whose soft voice so touched my heart, a 
widow? Uncle! cruel, cruel uncle! what a 
price hast thou set upon my admission into thy 
order!’? He now paced in great agitation up and 
down the apartment. ‘‘ Shame on thee, Guy !”’ 
said he then to himself. ‘* Dost thou shudder at 
the trialt Oh! wherefore did my arm tremble when 
[ entered this abode? Wherefore did I not smite 
the perjured and accursed one to the earth, thunder- 
ing in his ears, ‘ This is the last greeting of the 
grand master and companions, perjured brother of 
the order ?’—then all would have been done. Oh, 
incomprehensible destiny! why didst thou restrain 
iny arm? Why dost thou compel me to pay hospi- 
tality with ingratitude—nay, with bloodshed ? for the 
deed must be done. Oh, that some friendly spirit 
would warn the unhappy wretch to take flight! If 
he only would make use of this night’s delay! 
happy then should I be; my obligation would be 
fulfilled, and with pure hands I should return to the 
brotherhood. May God, and the blessed Virgin, 
and the holy St. John, direct me what to do!” 
Then, committing himself to the Divine protection, 
the agitated youth, overpowered by fatigue, forgot 
his perplexities, and fell asleep. 

Late the next morning, a sudden noise awakened 
him from a troubled dream. He fancied that he 
beheld his host standing beside his bed with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and that he uttered these 
words :— 

‘* Die thyself!—thou who camest to sound my 
funeral knell!” 

Half asleep, and unable to distinguish imagination 
from reality, he started up with a loud cry, and 
grasped his sword. Then, for the first time, he 

















became aware of the presence of a very beautiful 
woman, with an infant in her arms, who stood near 
his bed. He sank back confused, while the same 
sweet voice that he had heard the night before 
calmed his perplexity. 

** Be not alarmed, dear sir,” said the fair lady. 
** You must have had a frightful dream, since you 
are so agitated by the voice of a weak woman like 
myself, who now comes to bid you welcome. You 
have slept long ; the sun is now high in the heavens; 
and I bring you your breakfast.”’ 

Heartily ashamed, Guy took a basin of rich soup 
from the white hands of his hostess, and inquired, 
hesitatingly, whilst he looked around, ‘‘ Where is 
Perrail ?” 

**T do not know whom you mean,”’ replied the 
beautiful woman. ‘* Of whom do you speak ?”’ 

In some confusion Guy struck his forehead, and 
then spoke more firmly : ‘* Pardon me, I mistook! 
I meant to ask about your husband, Gilbert.” 

‘He has gone to the fish-pond to catch fish,’’ 
replied Blanche, for that was the name of the fair 
lady. ** You know this is maigre-day, and my hus- 
band wishes to provide you a good dinner.” 

“God be praised !’’ said Guy to himself, in the 
strong conviction that Perrail had guessed his 
errand, and was now saving himself by flight from 
the vengeance of the order. Joyfully he now raised 
his eyes towards his kind hostess, and sank them 
again, lost in admiration of her beauty. Her simple 
attire added nothing to her loveliness, but, on the 
contrary, borrowed charms from it ; while, as she 
stood before the youth, with the innocent child in 
her arms, she seemed to him a living image of the 
Madonna. A rough dog, of enormous size, crouched 
humbly at her feet, and jealously watched every 
motion of his mistress. 

‘« The soup is most excellent,’’ said Guy, as he 
laid down the empty basin. ‘‘ May God reward the 
hospitality you have exercised towards a stranger! 
And now, pardon me for asking, has your husband 
explained to you the business which has led me 
here t”? 

‘‘T know nothing about it,” replied Blanche. 
‘* He did not tell me whether he knew you before 
or not, and has not alluded in any way to the busi- 
ness which brings you here. It is more my duty to 
rey to our guest, than to ask questions concerning 

im. ' 

** But has not I mean Gilbert, explained 
in short, made you acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of his past life '’’ rejoined Guy. 

‘** Oh, yes!”’ replied Blanche, with the simplicity 
of a child. ‘* His occupation has always been 
known to every one. The life of a master mason 
is necessarily common-place, and without adven- 
ture, unless during the time passed in travelling to 
learn the trade. Gilbert’s life has been like the rest. 
He was born in the city of Arles, and journeyed 
about in his youth, till he became a master. Then 
he took a fancy to revisit France, the land of his 
birth, and passing through Calais, got acquainted 
with my father, to whom this farm belonged, part 
of the r possessions of the Templars, the ruins 
of whose hospital can be seen from this window. 
My father and Gilbert formed a strong friendship, 
and, after a while, the latter gave up his trade, and 
took to agriculture, when he married me. My father 
did not long enjoy the assistance of his honest son- 
in-law. He died, and was consoled on his death- 
bed by the thought, that he was leaving me toa 
kind protector. Believe me, kind sir, Gilbert is one 
of the best of men, and is respected throughout the 
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whole country. But perhaps you knew him before, 
and I am tiring you with my talk.” 

** On the contrary,” said Guy, “* you interest me 
greatly. But what is keeping Gilbert? He is very 
long in returning ; perhaps the pond is at a dis- 
tance.”” 

“No,” replied Blanche, “ it is quite near. I 
begin to wonder also that he is so long.” 

“* God be praised !”” whis Guy’s conscience; 
for all conspired to confirm his previous conjecture. 
‘* God be praised! He has escaped, and I am 
the commission of an act which would have filled 
me with remorse to the end of my days. My errand 
is accomplished, and, to avoid any unlucky mis- 
chance, I shall instantly return to where I left my 
little vessel.’’ Then, wrapping himself in his man- 
tle, and grasping his sword, he strode towards the 
hearth, where Blanche was busily preparing some 
food. ‘* Farewell, kind hostess! ——’’ he hur- 
riedly began, as though he feared to be detained ; 
‘accept my warmest thanks for your hospitality. 
I must depart immediately. Farewell!” 

Blanche raised her eyes in astonishment, unable 
to account for this sudden resolution. ‘‘Are you 
obliged to go?” she inquired. ‘“‘How?t What is 
thist I know not what you mean. Is it possible 
that I have offended you?” 

**On the contrary, you have gained my esteem 
and friendship,”’ replied Guy, in great agitation ; 
** and for that very reason I must depart.’’ 

**T do not comprehend you. My husband, Gil- 
bert, will be very much grieved when he finds you 
gone at his return.” 

** ] wish to go before his return,’’ continued Guy. 
**T wish to spare both him and myself a painful 
meeting. Unfortunate woman, do not detain me! 
The happiness of your life is departed, should I 
remain.’’ Once more he pressed the hand of 
Blanche, and turned towards the door; but started 
back as though annihilated—for on the threshold he 
met Gilbert. 

** How? where are you going in such a husry ?”’ 
exclaimed Gilbert, after silently scanning the youth 
fora moment. ‘ Return, I beg, my worthy guest. 
The weather is unpleasant. A cold wind blows 
from the sea, and the appearance of the sky is more 
like winter than summer.” 

“* The gentleman wishes to leave us,”’ interposed 
Blanche. ‘In my ignorance I have given him of- 
fence ; or else our humble accommodation is not to 
his taste,” 

Gilbert gazed at the youth with acalm and steady 

glance, which penetrated to hissoul. ‘‘ Dear, sir,’’ 
said he, at last, to Guy, who stood like a detected 
culprit before him, ‘* you will not surely affront me 
before my neighbors, by thus suddenly leaving my 
house, without even explaining the business which 
ied you here. See! I have brought you beautiful 
ish, which the steward of the estate has kindly per- 
‘aitted me to catch from the pond. Blanche shall 
cook them, and you shall have as good a dinner as 
the Templars themselves could have had.’’ 

With these words, he emptied the net in which 
he carried the fish, into a large vessel filled with wa- 
ter, and busied himself in assisting his wife in her 
preparation. Meanwhile, a sudden resolve darted 
into the mind of the youth, and earnestly he grasped 
the hand of his host. 

** A word with you!” said he, ina meaning tone. 
** Now instantly it must be spoken! I wish 
to be without witnesses.” 

** As you please,” replied Gilbert, calmly ; and 
making signs to Blanche to remain behind, led his 








guest to a verandah, which opened on the garden 

and commanded a view of the desolate ruins of the 

hospital. ‘* Here I think we shall be unheard,” 

by ey he to his moody and stern companion. 
on.’ 

** I will,” replied Guy, in constrained tones. ‘I 
dare not take a place at your table, eat your bread, 
and drink your wine, and afterwards do the deed 
which I am commanded to execute. Cast aside 
your disguise, brother Perrail ; runaway companion 
of the Templars! I — will do it. Grasp, sign 
and pass-word, have already revealed me to thee as 
a brother; hear now my name. Iam called Guy 
de Montfort, and am the nephew of Aumont, the 
grand master of those who, escaped from the sword 
of the persecutor, have sworn once more to build up 
the Temple of Solomon, in defiance of the powers 
of darkness. I, who am yet but a neophyte, am 
sent here by our noble brotherhood to thee, thou 
perjured master of our order! Canst thou divine 
my errand?” 

** You are to kill me,’’ replied Perrail, with com- 
posure. ‘1 know the punishment of perjury.” 

** You know it,” exclaimed Guy, fiercely, ‘‘ and 
yet you were guilty of it !”’ 

** Young man,” replied Perrail, with dignity, 
** judge me with the heart which God has implanted 
in your breast.”’ 

** But your oath !’’ interrupted Guy. 

** Hear me,”’ said Perrail, ‘* before you unsheath 
your dagger, and avenge your injured brethren ; for 
a noble fire gleams from your eyes, and | should 
wish you to compassionate, not to despise me. 
Driven by the cruelty of tyrants from our homes, 
and saving nothing but our lives, I sailed with Au- 
mont, the successor of our murdered superior, to a 
more hospitable shore. These events occurred be- 
fort I had taken the solemn vows of our order ; and 
my doing so was deferred until Providence should 
send us brighter days. Meanwhile, on St. John the 
Baptist's Day, we swore to avenge ourselves upon 
our enemies. As the blood of the holy Baptist wa- 
tered the foundation of the glorious temple of Chris- 
tianity, so we hoped that ours should prove the 
cement of that new temple which should be built in 
place of Solomon's, in the land which had been the 
cradle of ourorder. Years, however, passed away, 
and all our enterprises failed. King, emperor, and 
pope, were al] against us, and, with untiring sever- 
ity, enforced the edicts for our annihilation. Even 
the people refused to sympathize with us, for the 
misdeeds of some of our more unworthy brethren ; 
their pride and luxury had estranged the hearts of 
the poor. At this juncture I was despatched by 
our master to sound the popular voice, and gain in- 
formation respecting the sentiments of the French 
nation nathan. us. The result of this mission 
proved our expectations hopeless. Sad and dis- 
pirited, I was preparing to return, when I chanced 
to make the acquaintance of Blanche, and her fam- 
ily. Now that I saw the hopes of our order utterly 
annihilated, and that my weak arm and smal! ability 
were powerless to help and assist it, the thoughts 
of returning to exile, far from the dear land of my 
fathers, to waste existence on some iron-bound coast 
washed by the northern ocean, became daily more 
and more insupportable. I decided then to remain 
and to marry Blanche ; but I broke no oaths, for I 
had as yet taken none. An old priest, attached to 
the order of the Temple, being at this time about 
to visit our exiled brethren, I wrote a letter to the 
grand master, declaring my resolution, and return- 
ing my insignia, which I despatched by him. All 
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these were received by Aumont, but he sent me no 
answer ‘This is the amount of my offending ; it is 
for you to judge of it. Against the order I have 
never sinned ; for no living soul has learned from 
me its existence, far less its statutes, signs, or pass- 
words. Even my wife is ignorant on these sub- 
jects ; for never bya single syllable have I betrayed 
my brethren. You now see, Sir Guy de Montfort, 
that my transgression has not been very great ; nev- 
ertheless, 1 am ready to suffer punishment. My 
wife, it is true, will become a widow, and my boy 
a fatherless orphan; but their sorrow will, after a 
time, pass away; and, meanwhile, I do not regret 
the five happy years I have spent with Blanche, 
even though I pay for them so dearly with my 
blood.’* 

** You have deeply moved me,” replied Guy, af- 
ter a long silence ; ‘‘ and, for all you have related, 
I cannot blame you. I am sorry to say, however, 
that, in your defence, you have not alloded to the 
great crime with which you are charged, and on 
account of which I have been sent on this hateful 
mission. The peo faithfully conveyed to my uncle 
all that you had sent ; but he added the intelligence, 
that you had been guilty of simony. At one time 
he had been chaplain to the hospital of the Tem- 
plars, whose ruins we are now contemplating. Dur- 
ing the cruel persecution, he and the bailiff of the 
establishment buried a costly treasure in one of the 
vaults. It consisted of pearls and precious stones, 
which a pious knight of the temple had brought 
trom the east to adorn the statue of the blessed Vir- 
gin. The ruthless destroyers of our buildings never 
discovered the place of concealment, so well had the 
secret been kept. Several years passed away, and 
then the priest returned to the scene of his former 
ininistry, and found you in possession of the ruins, 
which you had just then bought. In the silence of 
night, he revisited the spot where he had left the 
treasure, and, to his surprise, found it gone. Who 
could have been the robber, if not yout’ 

‘‘ The treasure is in my possession,’’ calmly an- 
swered Perrail. 

** You confess it !’’ exclaimed Guy ; ‘‘ now, then, 
repent, and pray God for mercy ; for you must die! 
Strange it is, that you have not been annihilated by 
shame already! When you looked at these ruins, 
against whose noble possessors you so scandalously 
sinned, were you not afraid that the earth would 
open and swallow you up! Perjured and faithless 
master! worse than the beast of prey, for you have 
wounded the mother that nurtured you! By your 
robbery, you lave profaned the sanetuary, and placed 
yourself on a level with those wretches who slew 
our martyred brethren. Pray, then, to that holy 
trinity whose blessed sign we bear, and be obedient 
unto death !”* 

‘*L am so,”’ replied Perrail, in great agitation ; 
‘* follow me, however, before proceeding to the last 
act, otherwise it will be done in vain, for you will 
have lost the treasure. Do not hesitate ; you may 
indeed trust me.”’ 

Guy, astonished at his demeanor, followed him in 
silence towards the ruins, and down a dilapidated 
stair-case. They entered a vault, in the corner of 
which was a heap of rubbish. Perrail began to re- 
move it, and Guy lent his assistance. A square 
black marble stone now became visible. With 
some difficulty Perrail lifted it away, and drew out 
of the cavity beneath a rich golden casket. 

‘The priest was mistaken,” said he, solemnly, 
“* when he maintained that he had searched the very 
place where he aud the bailiff deposited the trea- 


’ 


sure. This is the spot, and the treasure never left 
its hiding-place. The bailiff died in my arms, and 
confided to me the secret, while I was still in exile, 
and before I revisited France. It was in order to 
preserve the riches of the order that I purchased 
these fteglected ruins ; and, finding the treasure stil] 
in safety, I covered the spot with yonder heap of 
rubbish, which, doubtless, served to mislead the 
riest, when he made his unsuccessful search. 
hen the Lord of Craon, a valiant brother of our 
order, was about to sail and visit Aumont, on the 
rocky coast he had chosen for his abode, I gave him 
a letter to the grand master, announcing the exis- 
tence of the treasure, and requesting he would send 
some confidential person to get it removed. It was 
some time after his departure that the priest visited 
me, and I considered it useless to repeat the infor- 
mation to him, particularly as I knew not how far 
he was to be trusted, and had no idea on what er- 
rand he had come. Since that time I have received 
no intelligence from Aumont; and the treasure has 
uently remained undisturbed.” 

«“ You make me ashamed,” replied Guy, whose 
cheeks were dyed crimson ; ‘1 must believe you, 
although my uncle never received your first letter ; 
for the Lord of Craon perished at sea in a violent 
storm, and only one sailor escaped to convey the 
melancholy news.”’ 

** Now Iam happy,”’ said Perrail, leaving the 
vault along with Guy ; “‘ for you are convinced of 
my innocence, and will clear my character to my 
brethren. Take, then, this casket into your pos- 
session; draw your sword, avenge the order, and 
fl 999 

Me Man!” exclaimed Guy, deeply offended, ‘‘ do 
you sup I have the blood-thirstiness of the tiger? 
Would pa you when my heart clears you of 
the guilt of —— and my reason of the cefme 
of simony? I could only execute my commission 
if I found you guilty. I was not sent to wreak 
vengeance on the innocent, and thus render myself 
unworthy of the mastership, which was to be the 
reward of justice.’’ 

“* Youth, worthy of a brighter destiny, come to 
my arms!’’ exclaimed Perrail, as he pressed the 
noble young Templar to his breast ; ‘1 thank thee 
for these tears, and for thy kind compassion ; but 
the laws of the Templars must be executed, other- 
wise thou wilt fall a victim to the displeasure of thy 
brethren. Do, then, thy duty.” 

* Art thou mad?”’. exclaimed Guy; “ friend, 
husband, father, thus to summon the destroying 
angel ?”” 

** Brother,’’ interrupted Perrail, ‘‘ my course u 
on earth is about toend! A sure presentiment tells 
me so; since for these three successive nights I 
have been warned by a heavenly messenger. De- 
scending from the blue empyreal, a martyr’s crown 
has been suspended over my head; and, with child- 
like peacefulness, 1 was awaiting it even when you 
arrived. Now, with the equanimity of a man and 
a Christian, I am ready to suffer death ; therefore, 
brother, messenger of vengeance ! strike, and do not 
linger. Here, amid the ruins of the house of my 
order, let me die by the hands of a friend and of a 
Templar.” 

** Away!” cried Guy, almost beside himself ; 
‘¢ wilt theu constrain me to slay a righteous man? 
Trouble not thyself about my fate, whatever it may 
turn out to be. Banish thy gloomy anticipations, 
and live for thy wife and thy child. Pray for us, 
and be happy !”’ 





Atthis moment they were interrupted by Blanche 
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hastening, pale and breathless, towards them, scarce- 
ly able to carry her little boy in her trembling arms. 
“For God’s sake, Gilbert, save yourself!’’ she 
cried, in her anguish. ‘*’The whole neighborhood 
is in an uproar; an armed multitude are approach- 
ing our dwelling. They say that a ‘Templar is con- 
cealed here ; and the magistrates have sent officers 
vf justice to apprehend him. Neighbor Remy 
hastened to the house by a short cut to give us 
warning.” 

** Treachery !’’ thundered Guy ; whilst a horrible 
suspicion crossed his mind, and compelled him to 
draw his sword from the scabbard. ‘* Traitor, who 
with honeyed words of apparent honesty, allured me 
isto the snare! Now all is made clear. What 
was it delayed thee so long this morning? Didst 
thou not inform the government of my concealment? 
Tremble, wretch ! ily arm can strike ere thy plans 
succeed !”” 

So saying, he aimed his sword at the head of 
Perrail; but Blanche darted between, in time to 
avert the blow ; for the sight of her blooming love- 
liness, and the cries of the innocent babe, for the 
instant disarmed him. 

‘** Calm yourself, brother !’’ said Perrail, ‘‘ 1 am 
guiltless. The powers of hell have betrayed your 
secret, and not I. Think you I wish your destruc- 
tiont No! I desire tosave you. Follow Blanche 
through that door, which opens to the vaults of the 
temple-court. A narrow foot-path will thence lead 
you to the corn-fields at the end of my estate. May 
God’s blessing accompany you, and save you from 
your pursuers! In half-an-hour’s time you will 
reach the shore. Meanwhile I shall delay the mur- 
derous wretches. Fly then! and may you reach 
your bark in safety! Guard well the casket, and 
greet the brethren for me.”’ 

Guy, oppressed with shame and sorrow, cast 
himself on the bosom of the noble Perrail; and 
after embracing him, took the hand of the terrified 
Blanche, and accompanied her to the place of safety. 

“What do you want, friends and neighbors?” 
said Perrail, advancing towards the excited multi- 
tude ; ‘‘ wherefore do you besiege my house ?”’ 

‘* Deliver up the blasphemer—the heretic—the 
Templar whom you have concealed !’’ shouted the 
enraged mob. 

‘*] have got no Templar here,”’ replied Perrail, 
fearlessly. ‘* You are mistaken.” 

** Do not believehim! He lies!”’ cried Renaud, 
an envious neighbor ; ‘‘ 1 myslf saw him walking 
with the miscreant whom the foreign fisherman 
talked about. They took their way to yonder ru- 
ins. Concealed behind a hedge, I heard them speak- 
ing of a treasure which they were going to dig up.” 

‘* A treasure!’’ shouted the multitude eagerly, 
whilst desire of plunder glared from their greedy 
eyes; “‘ where? where ?”’ 

** Listen to me,” exclaimed Perrail, in vain 
striving to calm them. ‘* Control your unworthy 
passions, and remember that you are men and 
Christians !’’ 

** We don’t forget it,”’ cried the ringleader ; ‘* we 
know we are men ; but the Templars are the chil- 
dren of the devil, whom they do not scruple to call 
their father. We are Christians, while the Tem- 

ars are heretics, who despise Christ, and wear 
idolatrous images on their breast. They must be 
burned, for king and pope have sanctioned it; and 
it shall be done.”’ 

‘* 1 donot care a straw for the Templar,’’ growled 
forth Renaud, who understood the people he had to 





deal with; ‘‘ but the treasure—it is the treasure 
that we ought to seek for.” 

‘* Yes! yes!”’ shouted the mob. ‘“ Go on, Gil- 
bert, and guide us, or it will cost thee thy life.”’ 

Against his will, Perrail, with a few friends, who 
gathered round him, was forwards by the 
crowd towards the ruins of the hospital. At the 
very spot where Guy had taken leave of Perrail 
they halted, and the multitude once more furious! y 
demanded the treasure. At his refusal to answer, 
the most eager divided themselves into parties, and 
explored the crazy ruins and dilapidated vaults, in 
the vain hope of discovering gold and silver. Re- 
naud alone kept his eyes fixed upon Perrail, deter- 
mined that his victim should not escape. ‘‘ Flv !’’ 
whispered the brave man’s friends ; ‘‘ we will cover 
thy flight.” 

‘*] remain in the hands of God,’’ replied he, with 
equanimity; and did not even change color when 
some of the ruffians returned with the intelligence 
that the place had been discovered where the treas- 
ure had been concealed. 

** Dost thou deny it still?’’ thundered the voice 
of the malignant Renaud ; ‘‘ the empty nest is found , 
but where are the birds that were in it? where is 
the accomplice that carried them off?’’ 

Perrail maintained an indignant silence. ‘ The 
king’s seneschal has the right to demand that ques- 
tion, and not you,’’ replied the faithful Remy, in a 
tone of defiance. 

** To unmask a secret sinner, is the duty of every 
honest man,”’ replied Renaud, * and Gilbert is such 
a person, for no man knows whence he comes ; 
doubtless he has been a dependent of the accursed 
Templars, who misled our youth, wrung from us 
the fruit of the soil which we earned with the sweat 
of our brow, and spent the profits of our weary |a- 
bors in luxury and debauchery. Is there one of 
you who has not just cause to avenge himself on 
the detestable knights’ Thy pra Nicholas, 
was forcibly taken from thee by their bailiff. Thy 
son, Matthieu, used to be forced to watch night after 
night, after a weary day’s labor, that the rest of a 
certain luxurious knight might not be disturbed. 
And thy grandchild, honest William, was whipped 
by their commands until he died, for the small of- 
fence of catching a hare and getting it roasted. 
These deeds of cruelty, and a hundred others, we 
have seen with our own eyes, and yet, here stands 
a man who gives shelter to one of the aceursed brood 
whom the king has banished, and with him divides 
the treasures of their heretical society! Look at 
him, how like an henest man he stands! How he 
even dares to smile! Neighbors, will you put up 
with this contempt? Perhaps he himself is a con- 
cealed Templar! Perhaps the wretch even bears 
their secret mark on his breast.’’ 

So saying, Renaud seized Perrail to examine 
him, who indignantly pushed him back; but the 
insidious speech had already made a deep impres- 
sion, and with a wild ery the enraged multitude 
darted on their victim. 

Blinded by fury, a smith armed with a hammer 
struck a murderous blow on the head of Perrail. 
Bleeding, he sank to the earth, while the purple 
crown of martyrdom again hovered before his clos- 
ing eyes. ‘* Hiram!’’ he exclaimed, as his senses 
wandered. His lips moved perhaps once more to 
utter the hallowed name of Jesus; but in vain! 
Darkness obscured his vision—the dew of death 
glistened on his brow, and the seneschal, who a 





short time after arrived, found the multitude, 
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ashamed of what they had done, standing in speech- 
less consternation round the corpse; some of the 
mor? charitable striving to reanimate the unfortu- 
nate Blanche, who, returning at the fatal moment, 
had swooned away. 

* + . * 

‘* Now, brethren, I have concluded my recital,’’ 
said Sir Guy de Montford to the assembled Tem- 
plars gathered together, as heretofore, in the vault 
of the ruined chapel of St. John, on the bleak and 
rocky coast from which the young knight had sailed 
a short time previously. ‘I could not slay him, 
because I believed him guiltless : let him, therefore, 
who believes himself without sin among you, cast 
the first stone at me! I now fearlessly place my- 
self before you, my brethren and my Fe 0 
with me what seems best to you. I did not tremble 
when, with twenty swords at my breast you tried 
my courage in these vaults, ere I set out; and I do 
not tremble now before your poniards, for my con- 
science approves me, and I know that I have done 
right. If the rank of Master is only to be obtained 
by bloodshed, then I abjure it forever, and separate 
myself from this association of cruelty, whose mem- 
bers, under the mask of benevolence and brotherly 
love, conceal fiendish hatred; and who hide the 
assassin’s dagger under the insignia of a peaceful 
handicraft.” 

Guy was silent, and there was for some moments 
a solemn pause, while the Grand Master sat in deep 
consideration, with his head leaning on his hand. 
At last, he raised his eyes towards the emblem of 
the Blessed Trinity represented on the canopy 
above his chair, and from the divine fountain of 
wisdom imbibed lenity and prudence. 

‘** Brother Perrail undoubtedly left us,’’ at length 
he said; ‘‘ nevertheless we shall cherish no rancor 
against him on that account, for he did not break 
the oath to defend the rights of the order, but, on 
the contrary, lost his life in preserving Brother Guy 
from the destruction which threatened him. On 
another account also, we must still number Brother 
Perrail in our ranks; he has shown the perfection 
of human benevolence ; and is not perfection the 
aim of our association '’’ 

** So let it be !’’ exclaimed the brethren with one 
voice ; while Guy replied, in altered tones, as soon 


as the uproar subsided, ‘‘ My Lord and Master, 
your clemency has touched my heart, and filled it 
with gratitude. Let me now, however, conclude 
the story of the unfortunate Perrail, who fell a 
to his wong j to the order. Being detained 
by verse winds, | had time to learn the melan- 
oly news. In the night I returned to the house 
of mourning, and persuaded the bereaved widow to 
accompany me, along with the corpse of her hus- 
band, and her orphan boy. I promised that friends 
of Perrail should protect her and her child, and for 
that purpose I have brought them hither.”’ 
** You did well, De Montfort!”’ replied the Grand 
Master; ‘‘ the noble death of Perrail merits all the 
poor recompense we can offer ; let her therefore be 
conducted into our presence. And now, my breth- 
ren,’’ he continued, turning towards the knights, 
“cover the emblem of the Blessed Trinity, and 
remove all our mystic symbols from the vault.” 
His orders were obeyed. Blanche was admitted. 
She seemed bowed down with care and sorrow, as, 
conducted by Guy, she approached the venerable 
Grand Master, and would have sunk at his feet, 
had not he, touched to the heart, raised her in his 
arms ; then, gently laying his hands upon her head, 
he blessed her, and said : ‘* Like thee, poor stricken 
one! we call from the depths of our affliction to the 
Lord of hosts, and hope for a new Jerusalem, and 
a bright future of immortality. God is my witness, 
that, from this day henceforth, I shall look upon 
thee as my daughter, and upon thy orphan babe as 
my son, and, after my death, my nephew shall take 
my place in fulfilling this duty.” 
After saying these words, Aumont commanded 
the poor widow to be led away, and the dead hody 
of her husband to be brought. The knights, with 
one accord, lowered their swords as the corpse was 
carried in, and over the coffin of their martyred 
companion, was Guy de Montford, by grasp, step, 
sign, and brotherly kiss, received to the dignity of 
Master. 

Near the chapel of St. John, the body of Perrail 
was deposited in holy ground. A heap of stones 
was his only monument, but, during many long 
years, his humble resting-place was visited with 
veneration by the members of the order. 





PUNCH. 


Musicat Novetty.—The spread of music in 
the metropolitan thoroughfares has become so gen- 
eral, that a company is, we believe on the point of 
formation, with a view of affording a sabeler sup- 
ply of harmony to all the streets, squares and cres- 
cents, in London and the suburbs. 

The company is to start with a capital of one 
thousand organs; so that the organization will be 
at once tolerably complete ; and there will be a 
reserve fund of five hundred guitars, which will be 
available for special purposes. The shares may be 
paid for either in money or instruments—not legal 
instruments, such as bills, which suggest only 
promissory notes—but instruments of a metallic cur- 
rency, such as trombones, French horns, trumpets, 
and cymbals, which are in fact symbolical of har- 
mony. Any person may pay his deposit either in 
gold, silver, or brass, and the contributor of two 
cornets & piston will stand in the same position as a 
subscriber of one sovereign. 

The source from which the shareholders will de- 


holders, in the style of the paving, lighting, or 
police rate; and in consideration of this payment 
every inhabitant will have a supply of music regu- 
larly laid on, before his door, either once, twice, or 
thrice a week, according to the wealth and respec- 
tability of the neighborhood. A numerous staff of 
itinerant musicians will be employed, and will be 
taken on duty to their respective districts by a regu- 
lar superintendent, from a sort of central barrack 
in the neighborhood. Every square of consequence 
will be entitled to a troubadour, on alternate even- 
ings with the nearest crescent, and by an arrange- 
ment with the company, on payment of an increased 
rate, two troubadours, or double service, may be laid 
on during the height of the season. 

By private agreement a troubadour can be intro- 
duced on to the premises, for a limited period, once 
in each week; but, for this, the charge will, of 
course, be proportionate. In the more humble 
neighborhoods it is proposed that a lower class of 
professors shall do the musical duty ; and for this 
purpose the staff of itinerant organists must be ex- 





rive their profit will be a rate levied on all house- 





ceedingly large, as the demand is very extensive in 
the Jess wealthy localities, 
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Arrangements have already been made to adapt 
**Marble Halls’? to one hundred instruments, so 
that the inmates of two, three, or even four-pair 
backs or fronts, may have an opportunity of at once 
dreaming that they “‘ dwell in marble halls,’’ and 
are loved “all the same,”’ notwithstanding the 
dinginess of their apartments, and the diminutive- 
ness of their incomes. Should the scheme suc- 
ceed, as far as we are justified in announcing it at 
present, a vocal concert will be added for laying on 
a continued series of popular songs throughout the 
entire metropolis. ‘The poet of Cremorne will be 
—— at the head of the lyrical department, vice 

unn extinguished. 





Ratner too Nice.—Oar old friend, the Herald, 
commenced one of its leading articles the other 
morning with the words, ‘* We ar) not very fond 
of interfering with other people’s affairs.’”” Surely 
our respectable contemporary does not mean to say 
that its own affairs are the only subjects it delights 
to write upon. A journalist who is averse to inter- 
fering with other people’s affairs, had better retire 
from business at once, for he cannot expect that his 
prattle about himself would prove a source of inter- 
est to the community. 





OUR FLIGHT WITH RUSSELL. 


Up, up my Lord John Russell—’t is a fair night for 
a — 

Be thou aioe Cleophas—a new Asmodeus I! 

Come, clutch my cloak—and thro’ the smoke to- 
gether let us mark 

The life of London, huddled ’neath the blanket of 
the dark. 


The moon-light falls on fair St. Paul’s, on the Ab- 
bey, grim and gray ; 

Lo! the lamps, like fiery serpents, go winding far 
away ; 

Or, like ial scattered, twinkle and wink 
up from below— 

But ’t is not to gaze on this fair sight that thro’ the 
night we go. 


Not a builded brick, or stone, or stick, on those 
wide acres thrown, 

But bears a tongue within it—hath a language of 
its own; 

In street, and square, and alley bare, with its growth 
of human seed, 

Is a great book spread beneath us—look down, my 
lord, and read ! 


In steeples upward springing read prayer, struck 
into stone ; 

In prisons barred and bastioned read crime, and 
curse, and groan ; 

In lighted west-end houses read mirth, and warmth, 


and show ; 

In foul St. Giles’ hovels read squalor, want and 
woe. 

There ’s a homily—hark to it! °T is the Voice of 
Saffron Hill : 


‘* Tsaffer, how I suffer from my freight of human ill ! 

All is filthiness without me ; all is ignorance within ; 

I ache with cramps—I shake with damps—Oh, the 
warmth of glorious gin !”’ 


And now for proof—off goes a roof—lIs that a 
house or hive? 

Each bed ’s a room, each room a town, so packed 
and yet alive! 








Lo, the maggot life of London! And that hope- 
less, hapless horde, 

In foulness bred, in foulness fed, is work for you, 
my lord! 


Another and another, and the sight 1s still the same ; 
Suffering that knows no solace, and sin that knows 
iia er deme wie life ’mid th 
unger by thousand tables; savage life ’mi ou- 
ane schools ; 3 
Here are human hearts to frame anew—Bethink 
you of the tools. 


But hark! another Voice is up, and pompously it 


booms 

From well-spread tables, easy beds, and trimly 
furnished rooms. 

‘*T am Respectability : things must not go on so; 

There ’s nowhere I can drive my gig, but some- 
thing calls out woe. 


“Then your sanitary meddlers, all agog for drain 
and sewer— 

For my part, all I know is, I wish the drains were 
fewer ; 

Poor folks will throw things down ’em—as for un- 
wholesome air, 

I know our street ’s extremely sweet, and that’s 
all my affair.’’ 


Whereon chimes in big Bumbledom, ‘* You ’re right 
my worthy friend ; 

’T is time this stuff and nonsense were brought unto 
an end. 

There ’s the Union Workhouse for the poor—you 
should see how we have broke ’em 

Into temperance by short diet, into industry by 
oakum.”’ 


But hark ! that hoarse and hollow Voice—’t is from 
a Newgate cell— 

‘* Be silent, heartless blind-worms !—a different tale 
I tell; 

I’ve wrestled crime for centuries, and feeble all 1 
fee) 

Tho’ my bones are bones of granite, and my sinews 
hammered steel. 


** Ye little wot how hard and hot the tide of crime 
flows ever ; 

How it laughs my Canute talk to scorn, and mocks 
my stern endeavor ; 

How Law aghast aside is east before that fearful sea 

Which makes a plaything of the scourge, and a toy 
of the gallows-tree. 


* Call Mother Church to help me ; let Saint Schoo! 
do all she can ; 

Give them Child Crime to fight with, and leave me 
the full-grown man, 

Or soon the evil saps my walls, and down forth- 
with ye fall, 

Master Bumble, Sir Respectable, gig, mace, cocked- 
hat, and all!”’ 


The stern sounds cease, the stars look peace on the 
streets so still and gray— 

And now to Downing street, my lord, with what 
appetite you may ; 

And bethink you of the lesson of London, read 
aright, 

When, with Punch for guide, you listened to the 
Voices of the Night. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LE PREMIER PAS. 


THERE appears to be something pedantical in 
criticising a popular proverb—something vexatious 
in calling in question the sort of ancestral wisdom 
it is supposed to contain—in disputing a truth, 
which has been formalized and accepted by the gen- 
eral assent and perpetual iteration, at all hours of 
the day, by all sorts of talkers. Besides, who 
knows not that a proverb is not a logical statement? 
It is always a one-sided view of the matter, so that 
the most opposite of proverbs may be equally true ; 
it gains its currency, and its very force and pun- 
gency, by a bold exclusion at once of all that qual- 
ification, and exception, and limitation, which your 
exact thinkers require. We will not, therefore, 
enter into any profane or captious dispute of one of 
the most current of the whole family of proverbs, 
that which assigns so great a value to the premier 

, to the first step, in any enterprise or career of 
fife, so that this once accomplished, all the rest is 
easy, all the rest is done, ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui coute. We will not criticise, nor qualify, nor 
except; only this we will say, that many a first 
step has been made that led nowhere—to nothing ; 
that a multitude of professional and other aspirants 
would allow, if they reflected on it a moment, that 
they had, all their lives long, at certain intervals, 
been making first steps, and never made any other. 
More glory, doubtless, is due to them for having 
overcome so many successive difficulties. Whilst, 
on the other hand, many who have advanced to 
eminence in their chosen career, would find it hard 
to distinguish, in that gradual progress which toil 
and talent had together commanded, any one first 
step, or stride, which set them going on their pros- 
perous path, any step a jot more extraordinary than 
the rest, or that did more towards the completion 
of the journey than the first step one makes in 
walking from Edinburgh to Leith. They would 
have as much difficulty in describing the premier 
pas which started them on the road to fortune, as 
many a good Christian, well brought up from youth 
to manhood, would feel if called upon to answer a 
Whitfield or a Wesley, as to the precise day and 
hour of his conversion. The truth is, we appre- 
hend, that in this popular proverb, two several 
matters are confused together under one name, thus 
giving to it a greater force than it should legiti- 
mately possess ; the anes pas not only signifies 
that first step one takes on any of the high roads 
which conduct to wealth or honors, but under the 
same title is also included, we suspect, those start- 
ling turns and tricks of fortune, on which no human 
wit can calculate, and which raise a man suddenly 
into some new and unexpected position in the 
world. All kinds of fortunate starting points are 
mingled together in one view, and under one title ; 
and thus, the first step becomes magnified into half 
pe journey, as indeed it is sometimes the whole 
of it. 

For instance—a Meinherr Tettenborn was pass- 
ing the weary, half-employed hours at a merchant’s 
desk, kicking his heels, probably, on one of those 
tall, uneasy stools, which, with strange mockery of 
disproportion, raise the lowest fanctionary to the 
highest footing, but which nevertheless contribute 
to preserve the due distinctions of society, by inflict- 
ing all possible discomfort on the elevated sitter. 
Perhaps there was some association of ideas between 
the military profession, and the equestrian position 


however that may be, Meinherr Tettenborn sud- 
denly bethought him that he would bestride a 
high-trotting horse instead of his tall black stool. 
He threw away the pen for the sword. At this 
time all Europe was up in arms against Napoleon ; 
so that, although he entered the service of ‘the 
Emperor of Russia, he was still but enlisting in the 
common cause, in which his own Germany was 
more interested than any other country. He en- 
tered, as may be supposed, in the lowest rank of 
officers ; and, as cornet, or with some such title, 
you may picture him at the head of a small troop 
of horse, despatched for forage or some ordinary 
service of the like kind. As he was thus conduct- 
ing his little troop, he spied ‘‘something black’’ 
lying in a field * the side of the road. He can- 
tered up to it. ‘The something black was nothing 
less than a small park of artillery, sixteen guns, 
which the enemy had left behind them, perhaps in 
some false alarm, or for want of horses to draw 
them, but apparently for the very — of being 
captured by Meinherr Tettenborn. He ordered up 
his little troop, harnessed their horses to the guns, 
and rode back triumphant to the camp. The 
emperor himself was present. News was speedily 
brought him of the capture of a park of artillery, 
and the illustrious victor was introduced. Many 
questions were not asked of the how, or the when, 
or the where; the guns happened to be particu- 
larly welcome; the emperor took from his own 
neck the order of the iron cross, and suspended it 
round the neck of the fortunate young soldier, greet- 
ing him, at the same time, with the title of General 
Tettenborn! The general was a brave man, was 
equal to his new position, captured other guns in 
another manner, and rose, we will not venture to 
say how high in the imperial service. 
ow this very anecdote we have heard cited as 

an example, illustrating the proverb, ce n’est que le 
premier pas, &c. Yet this finding something black 
lying quietly in the green fields, which proved to 
be a park of artillery waiting to be captured, cannot 
certainly be set down amongst the early steps of a 
military career, is not known amongst the means or 
stages of promotion, but is manifestly one of those 
joyous caprices which Fortune occasionally indulges 
in, for the express purpose, we presume, that castle- 
building in the air may never go quite out of fashion. 

In a very amusing collection of anecdotes, entitled, 
Fétes et Souvenirs du Congrés de Vienne, par le 
Comte A. de la Garde, there is a good story told of 
one of these capricious visitations of Fortune, which 
came—where Fortune does not often play her more 
amiable tricks—to a miserable poet, releasing him 
at once from poverty and his jaded muse. We 
regret to be obliged to tell the story from memory. 
We ought to have preserved the book, if only out 
of gratitude—for it was the most pleasant travelling 
companion, the best fellowship for a diligence or a 
steamboat, we remember to have encountered. But 
the market-price of the smal] paper-bound volume 
(such was the shape in which it came to us) was 
so little—it being one of those editions which the 
journalists on the continent often print to distribute 
gratis to the subscribers to their journal—that no 
pains were taken to preserve it. Very absurb! We 
print books so cheap, that the book loses half its 
value : it is bought and not read ; or read once, and 
thrown aside, or destroyed. 

Poor Dubois was one of that unhappy class, 
which we are given to understand is dying out of 
Europe, (we hope for tle sake of suffering human- 





he occasionally found it convenient to assume ; 





ity that this is true;) of that class which we in 
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England used to call Grub-street poets. He four- | inasmuch as write what he would nobody read, was 


ished at the time of the empire, and had been flour- 
ishing during the whole of the eventful period that 

receded the elevation of Napoleon. Poor Dubois 

ad alternately applauded satirized all parties, 
and written songs for all sentiments; but had ox- 
tracted very little either of praise or pocket-money 
from any of the reigning powers, whether republi- 
can or imperial. He was quite in despair. Still 
young in years, but with worn-out rhymes, he was 
lamenting one day to his sister his melancholy and 
hopeless fate. ‘This damsel was in the service of 
Pauline, the sister of Napoleon. ‘‘ Write me a 
sonnet,”’ said she, ‘‘about Pauline, and about 
beauty, and let me try what I can do.”’ A beauti- 
ful sonnet, and a sonnet about beauty, are two very 
different things. Dubois made nothing of his tas, 
but did it out of hand: his sister took the sonnet 
with her. 

It was not long before she had an 
her capacity of femme de chambre, of speaking to 
Pauline about her brother the poet. She produced 
her sonnet about beauty. Pauline did not exactly 
read it; no one but the writer, and a few afflicted 
friends, and those heroic souls who do things to say 
they have done them, ever do read sonnets ; but she 
glanced her eye down the rhymes, and saw her own 
fame in harmonious connection with some very 
sweet epithets. Therefore she asked what she 
could do for the poet—what it was he wanted? 
Alas! everything! was the prompt and candid 
a lens little post, some modest appointment. 

ow it happened that Fouché at that time was 
doing his best to conciliate the fair Pauline, who, 
with or without reason, had shown a little humor 
against the minister of police. He had frequently 
entreated her to make use of his power in favor of 
any of her friends. ‘* Well,’’ said the good-natured 
Pauline, ‘‘ this Fouché is always plaguing me to 
ask for something ; give me my desk.”’ 

A lady’s pen upon the smooth vellum—you know 
how fleetly it runs, and what pretty exaggeration 
of phrase must necessarily flow from it. The style, 
the very elegance of the note, demands it. Dubois 
was in an instant, and most charmingly, converted 
into a man of neglected genius and unmerited dis- 
tress. What was the happy turn of expression is 
lost to us forever; but as ouché read the note, he 
understood that there was a man of talent to be 
assisted, and, what was still more to the purpose, 
an opportunity of showing his gallantry to Pauline. 

The next day the minister rode forth in state 
accompanied by four mounted gens-d’armes. Fol- 
lowing the address which had been given him, he 
found himself in one of the least inviting parts of 
Paris, far better known to his own myrmidons of 
police than to himself. But, arrived before the 
enormous pile of building, which was said to enclose 
our poet amidst its swarm of tenants, he made vain 
inquiries for Monsieur Dubois. At last an old crone 
came to his assistance: she remembered him; she 
had washed for him, and had never been paid. If 
you do not wish to be forgotten by all the world, 
take care there is some one living to whom you are 
in debt. 

Meanwhile Dubois, from his aérial habitation, 
had heard his own name pronounced, and looking 
out at window caught sight of the gens-d’armes. 
For which of his satires or libels he was to under- 
go the honor of prosecution, he could not divine ; 
but that his poetical effusjons were at last to bring 
him into hapless notoriety, was the only conclusion 
he could arrive at. That he was still perfectly safe, 
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the last idea likely to suggest itself to the poet. He 
would have rushed down stairs, but steps were 
heard aseending. So much furniture as a cupboard 
may stand for, the bare walls of his solitary room 
did not di . There was nothing for it but to 
leap into what he called his bed, hide beneath 
the blankets, always presuming they were long 
enough to cover both extremities at once. The 
minister, undeterred by the difficulties of the aseent, 
and animated by his gallantry towards Pauline, con- 
tinued to mount, at length entered the poet's 
retreat. Great are the eccentricities of genius, and 
lamentable the resources of pride and poverty, 
thought Fouché, as he gently drew the blankets 
down, and discovered the dismayed Dubois. Seme 
conciliatory words soon relieved him of his terror. 
The awful visit of the minister of poliee had termi- 
nated—could it be credited!—in an invitation to 
breakfast with him next morning. 

Judge if he failed in his appointment ; judge if 
he was not surprised beyond all measure of aston- 
ishment, when the minister politely asked him 
whether he would accept so trifling a post as that 
of commissaire-général of police of the Isle of Elba, 
with we know not how many hundreds of francs 
per annum, with half a year’s salary in advance, 
and all travelling expenses paid. The little con- 
dition was added that he must quit Paris directly, 
for the post had been too long vacant, and there 
were reasons which demanded his immediate pres- 
ence at Elba. How he contrived to accept with 
any gravity, without a broad grin upon his faee, can 
never be known. He would certainiy have bounded 
to the ceiling ; but by good fortune, or happy in- 
stinct, he had pe clasped his cham with 
both hands, and so anchored himself to the ground. 

Off he started the very next day, happier than 
Sancho Panza, to the government of his island ; for 
his post virtually constituted him the governor of 
Elba, Nor was the stream of his good fortune half 
exhausted. For immediately on his arrival he was 
appealed to for a decision, between two rich and 
rival capitalisis, both desirous of undertaking to 
work certain mines lately discovered in the island. 
One offered him a large share in the future profits ; 
the other a large sum of ready money. Our gov- 
ernor decided for the ready money. 

When a gallant man renders a service, he docs 
not run and proclaim it immediately. Fouché 
allowed a few days to transpire before he waited 
on Pauline. He then alluded to the appeintment 
he had made; he hoped she was content with the 
manner in which he had provided for her client, 
Dubois. 

** Dubois! Dubois !”’ said the lady, ‘‘ I know of 
no Dubois.”’ 

‘The whole affair had entirely escaped her mem- 
ory. Fouché assisted in recalling it. 

“Oh, true!”? she said, ‘‘the brother of my 
chambermaid ; well, did you give him any little 
employment? What did you make of him?” 

ouché saw his error, bit his lips, and let the 
“ae pass. 
at very evening a messenger was despatched 
to recall Dubois—and home he came ; but ‘‘ with 
money in both pockets’’—a little capital of solid 
francs. Poet as he was, the man had sense; he 
did not spend, but invested it, and the revenue ena- 
bled a to mosey the life and bearing of a gentle- 
man. e leave him prospering, and to prosper. 
It is said that Fouché did ‘all he could to keep 


this story secret. But Pauline discovered the truth, 
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and was malicious enough to disclose it to Na 
leon, who more than once jested his minister on his 
governor of Elba. 

There is a sort of premier pas known, we believe, 
amongst gamesters—at least trusted to very implic- 
itly, we remember, amongst schoolboy gamesters— 
that which commences a run of good luck. When 
the cards, or the dice, have been a against us, 
if the tide once turn, it will flow steadily for some 
time in its new and happier direction. In the palace 
of a certain Russian prince, whose name of course 
it is impossible to remember, for it is one of those 
names you do not think of attempting to pronounce 
even to yourself—you Jook at it merely, and use it 
as the Chinese their more learned combinations of 
characters, where they pass at once from the visible 
sign to the idea, without any intermediate oral 
stage. In the palace of this prince, you are sur- 
prised to see in the most splendid of its splendid 
suite of apartments, suspended behind a glass case 
—a set of harness !—common harness for a couple 
of coach horses, such as you may see in any gen- 
tleman’s stable. Of course, it attracts more atten- 
tion than all the pictures, and statues, and marble 
tables with their porphyry vases and gold clocks. 


** The thing you know is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil it got there !”’ 


You inquire, and are told the following story. 

The Prince of was one night led into 
deep and desperate play. He had staked estate after 
estate, and lost them; he had staked his plate, his 

ictures, his jewels, the furniture of his house, and 
ost them ; his mansion itself, and lost it. The luck 
would not turn. His carriage and horses had been 
long ee | for him at the door, he staked them 
and Jost! He had nothing more; he threw up the 
window, and leant out of it in utter despair. ‘There 
stood his carriage and horses, the subject of his last 
wager. He had now nothing left. Yes! There 
was the harness! Nothing had been said of the 
harness. The carriage and the horses were lost, but 
not the harness. His opponent agreed to this inter- 
pretation of the wager. They played for the har- 
ness. He won! They played for the carriage and 
horses—he won. They played for the palace, for 
the plate, the pictures, the furniture—he won. 
They played for estate after estate—he stil) won. 
He won all back again, and rose from that table the 
same rich man he had sat down to it. Had he not 
good reason to suspend that harness in his very best 
saloon ¢ 

There is such a thing as a first step most fortu- 
nately adverse, in whose failure there is salvation. 
There are some well-known instances where wealthy 
young noblemen have been rescued from the per- 
nicious habit of gaming by a first loss, which, 
though it partly crippled them, sent them back from 
what might otherwise have proved the road to utter 
ruin. When a man would tamper with any species 
of vice, a happy misadventure, thoroughly disgust- 
ing him with his experiment, is the most precious 
lesson he can receive. In the collection of anecdotes 
we have before alluded to, there was one of this kind 
which struck us very forcibly. It is an admirable 
instance of the biter bit ; but here the young man 
who wished to be nibbling at roguery (who in this 
instance happens also to be a Roseian nobleman) 
got so excellent and so salutary a lesson, that we 
almost forgive the old and consummate rogue who 
gave it. 

The first Congress of Vienna had collected to- 


could in any way contribute to pleasure, which 
seemed the great object of the assembly ; for balls, 
fétes, concerts, parties of every description were 
following in endless succession, till one fine morning 
news came that the lion was loose again. Napoleon 
had broke from Elba—and every one scampered to 
his own home. Amongst the rest was a clever Jew 
and a rich, who, being very magnificently apparelled, 
and having that to lend which many desired to bor- 
row, had found no difficulty in edging himself 
amongst the grandees of the society. This man 
wore upon his finger a superb diamond ring. The 
Count of was struck with admiration 
at it, and as a matter of pure curiosity, inquired 
what ie be the value of so magnificent a stone. 
The Hebrew gentleman, with the most charm- 
ing candor in the world, confessed it was not a 
stone—it was merely an imitation. A real dia- 
mond of the same magnitude, he said, would indeed 
be of great value, but this, although a very clever 
imitation, and as such highly one by himself, was 
nothing better than paste. ‘The count requested to 
look at it closer, to take it in his hand and examine 
it; he flattered himself that he knew something of 
precious stones ; he protested that it was a real dia- 
mond. The Hebrew smiled a courteous denial. 
The count grew interested in the question, and 
asked permission to show it to a friend. This was 
granted without hesitation, and the count carried 
the ring to a jeweller, whose opinion upon such a 
matter he knew must be decisive. Was it a dia- 
mond, or not? It was a diamond, said the jeweller, 
and of the very purest water. Had he any doubt 
of it? None at all. Would he purchase it? Why 
—humph—he could not pretend to give the full 
value for such a stone—it might lie on his hands 
for some time—he would give 80,000 rubles for it. 
You will give 80,000 rubles for this ring? I will, 
said the jeweller. At that moment, the spirit of 
covetousness and of trickery entered into the soul 
of the young nobleman. Back he went to his 
Hebrew acquaintance, whom he found seated at the 
whist table. Restoring him the ring, he said that 
he was more persuaded than ever that it was a 
real diamond, and that he would give him 50,000 
rubles for it on the spot. (A pretty profit, he 
thought, of 30,000 rubles.) ‘The Jew, quietly re- 
placing the ring on his finger, protested he would 
by no means rob the gentleman, as he knew that it 
was not a diamond. The count urged the matter. 
At length, after much insistance on the one part, 
and reluctance on the other, the proprietor of the 
ring appealed to his partners in the game of whisi. 
* ¥ou see, gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘‘ how it is—the 
count is so confident in his connoisseurship that he 
insists upon giving me 50,000 rubles for my ring, 
which I declare to be paste.’’ ‘‘ And I declare it 
to be a diamond,”’ said the count, *‘ and, taking all 
risk upon myself, will give you 50,000 rubles for 
_— The bargain was concluded, and the ring and 
the money changed hands. 

The count flew to the jeweller. ‘‘ Here is the 
ring—let me have the 80,000 rubles.’’ ‘* For this! 
Pooh! it is paste—not worth so many sous—worth 
nothing.” 

The Jew had two rings exactly alike, with the 
little difference, that in the une was a real stone, 
in the other an imitation. By dexterously changing 
the one for the other, he had contrived to give this 
beneficial lesson to the young nobleman, which, it 
is to be hoped, prevented him, forever after, from 
entering the list with sharpers, or trying by unwor- 





gether all manner of Jew and Gentile—all who 





thy means to overreach his neighbors. 
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But to return to what is more generally alluded 
to as the premier pas—that first success which starts 
the aspirant on his road to fortune or to fame. It is 
the barrister and the physician who, amongst all 
professional men, have most frequently to record 
some happy chance or adventure that came to the 
aid of their skill, knowledge, and industry ; and of 
the first brief, or of the first patient, the history is 
not unfrequently told with singular delight. 
story we have to tell, and to which the above re- 
marks and anecdotes may be considered by the 
reader, if he will, as a sort of preamble, regards 
the first patient of one who, commencing under 
great difficulties, rose ultimately to the head of his 
profession. It belongs to both those classes which, 
we observed in the commencement, are often min- 
gled indiscriminately together. It has in it some- 
thing of the Giavellecs and yet afforded but a fair 
opening to genuine talent ; it was a first step which 
the fairies presided over, and yet it was a step on 
the firm earth, and the first of a series which only 
true genius and worth could have completed. We 
are fortunate here in having the words before us of 
the French author from whom we quote, and we 
have but to render the anecdote—biography, or 
romance, whichever it may be—in whatever of the 
lively style of M. Felix ‘Tournachon our pen can 
catch, or, under the necessity we are to abridge, 
we can hope to transfer to our pages. 


THE FIRST PATIENT. 


He was not then the great doctor that 
you know him now. At that time he was neither 
officer of the Legion of Honor, nor professor of the 
Faculty of Paris. Hardly was he known to some 
few companions of his studies. The horses that 
drew his carriage were not then born; the pole of 
his landau was flourishing green in the forest. 

He had obtained his title of physician, and lived 
in a poor garret—as one says—as if there were any 
garrets that are rich ; and to accomplish this misera- 
ble result, to have his painted bedstead, his table 
of sham mahogany, two chairs wretchedly stuffed, 
and his books—what efforts had it not cost him! 

He was so poor! 

Have you ever known any of these indefatigable 
young students, born in the humblest ranks, who 
spend upon their arid labor their ten, their twenty 
best years of life, without a thought or a care for 
the Cone of their age or the passing day '— 
youthful stoies who march with firm step, and alone, 
towards an end which, alas! all do not attain. 

You have wept at that old drama, that old eter- 
nal scene which is recounted every day—yet not 
so old, it is renewed also every day:—the bare 
chamber, no better than a loft—the truckle-bed— 
the broken pitcher—the heap of straw—the senti- 
mental lithographist will not forget the gutterin 
candle stuck into the neck of a bottle. Thus muc 
for the accessories, then for the persons of the scene ; 
a workman, the father who expects to die in the 
hospital—his four children—always four—who have 
not broken their fast that day—and the mother is 
lying-in with her fifth—and it is winter, for these 
poor people choose winter always for their lying- 
in. 

Oh! all this is very true and piteous—I weep 
with you at the cry of those suffering children—at 
the sobs of their mother. Yet there is another 
poverty which you know not, which it is never in- 
tended that you should know. A silent poverty 
that goes dressed in its black coat, polished, it is 
true, where polish should not come, and with a 
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slaty hue—produced by the frequent application of 
ink to ie thevadhene surface. It is a courageous 
poverty which resists all aid—even from that ficti- 
tious fund, a debt—which dresseth itself as you 
would dress, if your coat were ten years old—which 
invites no sympathy—which may be seen in the 
sombre evening stepping a moment before the ba- 
ker’s shop, or the wired windows of the money- 

r, but passing on again without a sigh heard. 
Oh, this poverty in a black coat! And then it en- 
ters into its cold and solitary chamber, without ever 
the sad consolation of weeping with another. No 
Lady Bountiful comes here. In the picture just 
now described, she would be seen in the back- 
ground, entering in at the door, her servant behind 
loaded with raiment and provisions. What should 
she here? What brings you here, madam? Who 
could have sent you here! Weare rich! If we 
were poor should we not sell these books '—all 
these ks are ours; madam, we want nothing. 
Carry your amiable charity elsewhere. 

Our young doctor had installed himself in the 
fifth floor of that historic street, La Cloitre-Saint- 
Mery—a quarter of the town, r, disinherited, 
sad as himself. Where else, indeed, could we 
have carried his mutilated furniture—which in other 
quarters would have only excited distrust? There 
was he waiting for fortune—not, be it understood, 
in his bed, but following science laboriously, unin- 
terruptedly. His life was so retired—so modest— 
so silent, that hardly was he known in the house. 
On the day of his arrival, he had said to the por- 
ter, or rather porteress, ‘‘ Madam, | am a doctor— 
if any one should want me.”’ This was all the 

ublicity of the new doctor—his sole announcement, 
his only advertisement. As his fellow-lodgers 
could gather nothing of him to gratify or excite cu- 
riosity—as his unfrequented door was always strict- 
ly closed, they soon ceased to concern themselves 
about him. His name even was forgotten; they 
simply called him the doctor—and with this title our 
wan also must be contented, unless their own 
ingenuity should enable them to discover another. 

One night our doctor heard unaccustomed noises 
in the house, doors slamming, people walking to 
and fro. Presently some one knocked at his door 
—verily at his door. What was it? Was the pa- 
tient come at last—that first patient, so anxiously 
expected? He was dressed in an instant. 

‘The countess is dying!’’ some one cried 
through the door. ‘‘ Come directly !’’ 

He was at her bedside in a minute. 

The countess! Such was the title given in de- 
rision to precisely the poorest and most miserable 
old woman in the house. She had been at one pe- 
riod of her life in the service of a noble family, as 
Semme-de-chambre ; and as a woman who had seen 
something of the great world, she held unqualified 
strangers at a certain distance, and, to use a com- 
mon phrase, kept herself to herself. This had pro- 
su her the ill-will and ill-opinion of several other 
old crones inhabiting the same house, who made 
her the subject of their perpetual scandal. With- 
out doubt she had poisoned her last master, and 
could not look a Christian in the face; or at very 
least she had robbed him. Did you ask for proofs? 
She had a treasure stitched into a mattress. But 
she was nearly dying with hunger? Yes—the 
niggard! She starved herself, she could not spend 


her treasure. 

Monstrous inventions! The poverty of the coun- 
tess, as they called her in mockery, was complete. 
Niggard she was, and had good reason to be so, in 
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order to subsist on the little annuity she had con- 
trived, in the days of her service, to scrape together. 
For the rest, as we have no wish to disguise the 
truth, the countess was by no means an amiable 
person—bitter and selfish, hostile to all the world, 
as venomous as her detractors, and without pity for 
others, as those so often are who have suffered 
much themselves. 

She was now stretched motionless on her bed. 
The old crones had come about her less from hu- 
manity than to discover the secrets of her den, the 
access to which she had hitherto strictly defended. 
She held in her left hand a small packet wrapped 
upin half a pocket-handkerchief, which she clutched 
convulsively. It was the ¢reasure, they all ex- 
claimed. 

Hier case was a grave one—a congestion of the 
brain. The doctor bled her, and then wrote his 
prescription—his first! The bleeding brought the 
countess to herself. When she heard him tell one 
of the bystanders to go to the chemist and get the 
otion— 
ne Potion!”’ she exclaimed, laying hold of the 
paper. ‘ I want no potion—lI am not ill. Do you 
think I have money to pay for your drugs? Go 
away !—all of you—go!”’ 

She crumpled the prescription in her hand, and 
was about to throw it on the floor, when something 
in the paper apparently arrested her. She read the 
prescription, and, turning to the doctor with a man- 
ner quite changed and subdued, asked how much it 
would cost? She then opened the little packet she 
had held till then so jealously in her hand. All the 
old crones stretched forward. A few franc-pieces 
and some great sous were all the treasure it con- 
tained. 

That first client, so long looked for, was come at 
last. Our doctor had his patient—that first patient 
whom one.pets and caresses, to whom one is nurse 
as well as physician. No uncertain diagnostics 
there—no retarded visits, no hasty prescriptions. 
If this one die, it is verily his fault. He devoted 
himself, body and soul, to the old woman. Cer- 
tainly the fees would not be very brilliant, nor 
would the cure spread his reputation very widely. 
lie thought not of this—but save her he must! He 
absolutely loved this unamiable countess. He as- 
sembled the ban et arriére-ban of science, and armed 
himself cap-d-pie in knowledge for her defence. 

The object of all this solicitude received his at- 
tentions, however, with an increasing ill-humor, for 
each fresh medicine made a fresh demand upon her 
purse. ‘* How long will this last?’’ she said one 
day ; ‘*I must go out—I have no more money—I 
must go out this very day.” 

‘** Do not disturb yourself,”’ began the doctor. 

‘* Not disturb myself!’ she interrupted ; ‘‘ easy 
to say! Instead of giving me these drinks and 
draughts, give me something that will put a little 
— into me—for I must go out.”’ 

‘* Listen to me! remain tranquil a few days.” 
She turned round from him with impatience. 

‘*'To leave your chamber now would be to ex- 
pose your life. Give me but four days; and if you 
have no more money, I will charge myself with the 
medicines.”’ 

* You !”’ cried the countess, looking up with as- 
tonishment. 

‘* And why not me?’ said the young doctor. 
“ ae shall return it to me some time—when you 
will.’ 

** You! who have not often a dinner for your- 
self !”’ 
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‘* Who says that?’’ asked the doctor, blushing 
involuntarily. 

** All the house says it.’’ 

‘* Miserable stuff !’’ he replied ; “‘ will you accept 
what I offer? If I promise, you may be sure I can 
perform.”’ 

The old woman looked at him with surprise, and 
at length consented to accept his offer and take his 
remedies. 

The young doctor hastened to his chamber, shut 
fast the door, and looked round him, with his arms 
folded—‘* What is there here,”’ said he, “that I 
ean sell ?”’ 

What he found to sell I do not know. Enough 
that he supplie? the countess with a sum sufficient 
to procure her the necessary medicines, and to re- 
lieve her from care as to the wants of life for some 
short time. The case proceeded favorably. 

At night, as he was returning from one of those 
solitary walks in which he was accustomed to ex- 
hale his sadness, and also to gather fresh resolu- 
tion for the struggle he had undertaken with desti- 
ny and was slowly mounting the long, dark, dilap- 
idated staircase that led up to that fifth floor on 
which he resided, he stumbled over some obstacle, 
and, on looking closer, found it was the body of a 
woman lying outstretched upon the stairs. it was 

the countess. In spite of solicitations and her own 

promise, she had gone out; but her strength had 

failed her. She had fallen, and now lay insensi- 

ble. 

Our young doctor, braving all malicious interpre- 

tations, carried her to his own room, which was the 

nearest place of refuge, and there, by the aid of 

some cordials he administered, restored her to her 

senses. She opened her eyes, looked around her, 

and understanding in whose room she was, she said, 

with a scrutinizing air, ‘‘ You are miserably lodged 

here.”’ Jt was the only observation his amiable 

patient made, and she repeated it several times— 
‘** You must be miserably off.’’ Even when she 

had returned to her own room, and he had left her 
for the night, she still said nothing but—‘* You are 
miserably lodged !’’ 

The next morning, when the doctor visited his 
patient—and you may be sure his visit was an early 
one—to his surprise, she was on foot, with sleeves 
tucked up, sweeping, dusting, and pudting to rights 
her little abode. He was astonished. The shock 
which she had received the day before, instead of 
injuring her, had apparently aided in her restora- 
tion. She was quite gay. 

‘** You are resolved to kill yourself, then?’’ said 
the doctor. 

‘* | was never better in my life,’’ she answered. 

** Do not be too confident,’* was his reply. ‘* You 
must keep your room two or three days; and this 
time,”’ he added, with a smile, ‘‘ I shall keep guard 
over you myself.’’ 

The countess consented with a most childlike do- 
cility. She would do what he pleased; only yes- 
terday she was obliged to go out—it was absolutely 
necessary. There was so much gentleness in her 
altered manner, that the doctor was disposed to re- 
gard this as an alarming symptom in her case. 

However, it was not so. Her health, day by 
day, improved, and the relation between the patient 
and her medical attendant became more amicable. 
She proposed, by way of some return, to assist him 
in his bachelor 5 Bat Meee It would give her 
no trouble. An hour in the morning, when he was 
at his lectures, some of which he stil] followed ; and 





then she could cook, and she could mend. These 
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offers the young doctor declined with a sort of alarm. 
Who but himself could readjust those habiliments, 
whose strong and whose weak points he so very 
well knew! What needle could, on this ground, be 
half so skilful as hisownt Andcooking! Cook- 
ing with him! Cook what' Onwhatt In what? 
It was in vain that the countess insisted ; he would 
hear of no such thing. He kept his poverty veiled 
—it was his sacred territory. 

Some few days after the countess’ health might be 
said to be quite reéstablished, our young doctor, on 
entering his room, was surprised to see a letter yi 
on his table. Correspondence, for the mere sake 
of letter-writing, he had quite foregone as a pure 
waste of time ; and he had no relatives who inter- 
ested themselves in his fate, or who could have 
anything to communicate. Nevertheless, there the 
letter was, addressed duly to himself. He looked at 
it with an uncomfortable foreboding, assured that it 
must bring him some new care, or report some 
strange disaster. 

He sat down and tore open the envelope. He 
bounded from his seat again with surprise—the let- 
ter enclosed fifteen notes of the Bank of France! 
It is no fairy tale, but simple history ; fifteen good 
notes of one thousand franes each. 

Inside the envelope was written :— 

‘* This treasure belongs to you as your property. 
Use it without scruple. The hand that transmits 
it does but accomplish a legitimate restitution. May 
the gifts of Fortune conduct you to the Temple of 
Happiness!’’ ‘There was no signature. 

‘Why, it is a dream, a hallucination. Am I 
growing light-headed '”’ said the doctor. But no— 
it was no dream ; there they were—before him—on 
the little tablc—those fifteen miraculous pieces of 
paper. He turned his head away from them; but 
when he looked again, there they were—in the 
same place—in the same order—motionless. I 
leave you to guess his agitation and his many min- 
gled emotions. From whom could this godsend 
have comet He read and re-read, and turned the 
letter in every direction. He racked his brain to no 
purpose to discover his anonymous benefactor. He 
knew, and was known to, scarcely any one. He 
strode about his chamber—as well as he could 
stride in it—inventing the wildest suppositions, 
which were rejected as soon as made. Suddenly 
he stopped—struck his forehead as a new thought 
occurred, to him—‘* Bah!”’ he cried; *‘ absurd !— 
impossible !—and yet ¥ 

®t a moment he was at the door of the countess. 
He paused a moment before he knocked. There 
was from the landing-place a window at right angles 
to that of the old woman’s apartment; and if her 
window-curtain happened to be drawn aside, which, 
however, was rarely the case, it was easy to see 
from it into her room. On the present occasion, 
not only was the curtain drawn aside, but her win- 
dow was open, and the doctor could see this fairy, 
accused of lavishing bank-notes of a thousand franes, 
kneeling before a wretched stove, striving with her 
feeble breath to rekindle a few bits of charcoal, on 
which there stood some indescribable culinary ves- 
sel, containing an odious sort of porridge, at once 
her dinner and her breakfast ! 

The doctor shook his head—it could not be the 
countess. Yet, completely to satisfy himself, he 
entered. She gave him her ordinary welcome, 
neither more nor less—talked, as usual, of her for- 
mer masters, of the dreadful price of bread, and the 
wicked scandal of her neighbors. But what most 
completely set all suspicion at rest was the manner 











in which she spoke of the debt which she owed him. 
** T cannot yet repay you what advanced for 
my medicines,’ she said, with al] the natural em- 
barrassment of an honest debtor speaking to a 
creditor. ‘ You will be wanting it, perhaps. Now 
don’t be angry at what I say—one is always in want 
of one’s little money. In a few days I will try and 
give you at least something on account.” 

** No,”’ said the doctor, when he was alone: “I 
can make nothing of it. Away with all guesses !”’ 
He resolved to profit y fee good fortune, be the 


ying | giver whom it might. 


he hoped so to 
matters, that if, at a future day, an opportuni for 
its restoration should occur, he should be to 
avail himself of it. 

He was soon installed in a more convenient apart- 
ment, better furnished, and supplied, above all, with 
amore abundant —_ The young doctor was 
radiant with hope. Yet he did not quit his old 
quarter of the town. It need not be said that he 
took formal leave of his first patient the countess. 

From this time everything prospered with him. 
As it generally happens, the first difficulty conquer- 

» everything succeeded to his wish. It is the 
first turn of the wheel which costs so much ; once 
out of the rut, and the carriage rolls. By degrees 
a little circle of clients was formed, which augment- 
ed necessarily every day. His name began to 
spread. Even from his old residence, where he led 
so solitary a life, the reputation had followed him 
of a severe and laborious student, and the cure of 
the countess was a known proof of his skill. 

Like the generality of the profession, he now 
divided his day into two portions; the morning he 
devoted to his visits, the afternoon to the reception 
of his patients. Returning to his home one day a 
little before the accustomed hour, he sipesbied a 
crowd of persons collected in the street through 
which he was passing. Perhaps some accident had 
happened, and his presence might be useful. He 
aa: his way, therefore, through the crowd. Yet 
he nowhere discovered any object which could have 
collected it. He was merely surrounded on every 
side by groups engaged in earnest yet subdued con- 
versation. ‘The greater part were women, and both 
men and women were generally of a mature age, 
and of that sort of physiognomy which one can only 
describe as odd—faces ready made for the pencil of 
the caricaturist. ‘The doctor, who had no idle 
time, was about to make his escape, when a gener- 
al movement took place in the crowd, and he found 
himself borne along irresistibly with the rest through 
a large door, which, it seemed, had just opened, 
into a spacious hall or amphitheatre. At the upper 
end was a stage; on the stage a large, strangely- 
fashioned wheel was placed ; and by the side of the 
wheel stood a little child, dressed in a sky-blue 
tunic, with a red girdle round its waist, its hair 
curled and lying upon its shoulders, and a bandage 
across its eyes. ‘The wheel and the child formed 
together a sort of mythological representation of 
Fortune. They were drawing the lottery. 

After amusing himself for some time with the 
novelty of the spectacle, the doctor began to make 
serious efforts to extricate himself. As he was 
threading his way through the crowd, and looking 
this way and that to detect the easiest mode of 
egress, he saw, underneath a small gallery at the 
side of the amphitheatre, in a place which seemed 
to be reserved for the more favored or more constant 
worshippers in that temple of Fortune, a face, the 
last he should have expected to find there. It was 
no other than the countess. She was seated there 
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with all the gravity in the world, inclining with a 
courteous attention to an old man with gray hairs 
and smooth brown coat, who was very deferentially 
addressing her. 

Having disengaged himself from the throng, and 
returned to his own house, this appearance of the 
countess recurred very forcibly to his mind. ‘ After 
all,’ thought he, ‘it was the countess!—it was 
none but she who sent those notes.”” ‘The enigma 
was solved. He had made his fortune in the lot- 
tery, and without knowing it. He determined to 
visit his old patient the next morning. 

That very evening, however, he was waited on 
by the same old gentleman in brown coat and gray 
hairs, who was seen speaking to her at the lottery. 
He came with a rueful face, requesting him to visit 
immediately Madame ——, giving the countess 
her right name, which it is now too late in our 
story to introduce. Whatever may have been the 
case at some previous time, the wheel of Fortune 
had that day bitterly disappointed her —_ She 
had been carried home insensible. The doctor 
hastened to her. It was too late. She had been 
again attacked by a congestion of the brain, which 
this time had proved fatal. 

There appeared no hopes of a complete solution 


of the enigma. 

‘* Ah!” said the same old gentleman, as he stood 
moralizing by his side, ‘‘ the same luck never comes 
twice—she should nave tried other numbers.”’ 

The doctor saw immediately that the old gentle- 
man had been in the confidence of the deceased. 
He questioned him. There was a look of signifi- 
cance, which betrayed plainly that he knew ail. 
He was in fact one of those who earn their subsist- 
ence by writing letters for those who are deficient 
in the skill of penmanship or epistolary composition. 
He had written the very letter itself ; to his pen was 
owing that sort of copy-book phrase, ‘‘ May the gifts 
of Fortune conduct to the Temple of Happiness !”’ 
The doctor had in truth, as he often said when 
alluding to the subject, made his fortune in the 
lottery. 

We wish we could leave the story here, and let 
the reader suppose that gratitude alone had induced 
the old woman to act so generous a part. But the 
whole truth should be honestly told. There was 
a mixture of superstition in the case. It was his 
number that had won the prize, and she considered 
it, as expressed in the letter which accompanied 
the notes, in the light of his property. In all coun- 
tries where a lottery has been long established, the 
strangest superstitions grow up concerning what 
are called lucky numbers. In Italy, where this 
manner of increasing the public revenue is still 
resorted to, not only is any number which has pre- 
sented itself under peculiar circumstances sure to be 
propitious, but there is a well-known book, of ac- 
knowledged authority we believe, containing a list 
of words, with a special number attached to each 
word, by the aid of which you can convert into a 
lucky rumber any extraordinary event which has 
occurred to you. Let anything happen of public 
or private interest—let anything have beeu dreamt, 
or even talked of that was at all surprising, you 
have only to look in this dictionary for the word 
which may be supposed to contain the essence of 
the matter—as, for instance, fire, death, birth—and 
the number that is opposite that word will assured- 
ly win your fortune. When the countess first saw 
the prescription of the young doctor, she was going 
to w it angrily on the floor; but her eye was 
suddenly riveted by the numbers in it—the numbers 








of the grains and ozs. in the cabalistic writing—and 
she felt assured that in these lucky numbers her 
fortune was made. The first stake she played she 
layed for Aim; and, singularly enough, she won! 
But, as the old gentleman in the brown coat ob- 
served, the virtue of the prescription was exhausted. 
She should have sought for numbers from some 
other quarter ; the second trial she made ended ina 
ae loss, and was the immediate occasion of her 
eath. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE ORATOR OF THE SHOP. 
AT HOME. 


‘For the committee to-night, Cameron?’ said 

Taylor to his bench-mate. 

he town bells were ringing the day of toil to its 
close as he spoke ; and the other men were already 
locking up their tools. 

** You will have to excuse me this night also,” 
answered Cameron. ‘* My little Ned was worse at 
dinner-time.”’ 

**Soh! And shall we not see you in the pro- 
cession to-morrow 1”’ 

‘* If my boy be well, you may.”’ 

‘* Always so, Jack. You are never without a 
Neddy to back you out of duty.”’ 

Cameron turned round to the wall, took down his 
jacket from the nail on which it hung, and drew it 
on before he spoke. Evidently he was angry. 

** Taylor, you and I have disagreed on this point 
before. I still think you take too great a lift in 
committee work. Do not turn up your lip so; 
committees can get on without us when our sick 
people cannot.’”’ So saying, he brushed past the 
cluster of shopmates who had drawn near to listen 
to - conversation, and hurried away to his sick 
child. 

The men broke into a tittering laugh when he 
was out of hearing; and one of them looking over 
his shoulder, cried to Taylor,— 

** Swirls in that stick, my chuck !”’ 

“ A cross-grained fellow!” replied Taylor, peev- 
ishly, tearing a shaving between his fingers. For 
he felt himself humbled before his comrades, to 
whom he had boasted that he would get Cameron 
along with them that night. ‘If the world were 
all of his mind,’’ he continued, ‘* how, I wonder, 
would the heavy work ever be done’ Neddy! 
What has Neddy to do with public duty? A few 
more Neddy-nurses and our masters may have their 
own = sweetly! Look ye, men, Jack Cameron 
is an obliging fellow in his way, and has done my- 
self a good turn or two, as you know ; but for all 
that he must be trusted no longer in the trade. If 
only a pin scratches his boy’s little finger, he 
shirks our meetings and rides off on his duty to 
his family. At a time like this, too!—when our 
opptessors are preparing their cramps! I say, a 
true patriot would not be hindered by his family. 
I say, perish my family when my country is at 
stake! But we must off to the meeting, we have 
matters to arrange for the morrow.”’ 

Taylor was a tall, well-made man, with open, 
intelligent features, with black hair and dark shining 
eyes—all the more shiny, that he was still on the 
young side of life’s water shed. He was well read 
in a few directions, had a ready wit and fluent 
tongue, was given to no gross vices, was good- 
tempered and persevering. He was just the man, 
therefore, to become the orator of a shop. No one 
amongst his shopmates had so wide a knowledge of 
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public affairs: no one had lived so much in the 
public eye. Besides which, he had all the credit 
of being a superior workman. He would finish 
three windows whilst another joiner was at two. 
Indeed, with hardly a half of his ability, some of 
his fellows had risen to be masters and leading men 
in the trade. And not a few of the simpler neigh- 
bors would now and again wonder how Taylor, 
with all his handiness and public spirit, should still 
be a journeyman, and live in a poor apartment in the 
old quarter of the town. 

The explanation lay upon the surface of his life, 
—in this one mistake, that duty had very little 
reference to any sphere but that of politics and 
public life. In his estimation, a man was doing his 
highest work when he was bending all his energies 
to the furtherance of the public weal. Whoever 
did less was a domestic drudge and mere worm. 
Society was on a great pilgrimage towards perfec- 
tion, and it behoved its members to bestir them- 
selves for the removal of those hindrances which 
blocked up the way. Especially did it become the 
people—the working classes—as the vanguard, in 
the onward movement, to devote themselves to this 
vast endeavor : to leave their homes, and if need be 
their shops, for this public work. 

This was Taylor’s deliberate conviction. It was 
not puton. It led to evil; but it was not put on 
to cloak that evil. In perfect sincerity of heart and 
purpose he cherished it, and sought to impress it 
upon others. 

If his wife and only daughter, therefore, had 
many a weary and anxious waiting for him, in late, 
dark hours, when he was detained hy public busi- 
ness, nobody will be surprised. Often after all the 
evening bells had rung out, and the streets had emp- 
tied and become dumb, and the house-clocks began 
to tick like pulses in the arm of night, might these 
two be found sitting in the chimney-corner, listening 
eagerly, waiting wearily, for the sound of his steps, 
and dreading—for they could not get used to it— 
that some evil thing had befallen him. Oftener 
still, when she was able to coax Jane to bed, the 
mother sat up alone; in this case, always at the 
open window, leaning over that she might see the 
whole street, as if she would question the darkness 
and the silent stones about her husband. 

As one might expect, in such domestic waitings, 
and watchings, deprived of her natural rest and 
forced to breathe the damp night air, her health 
gave way. On the night the conversation reported 
above took place, she was lying pillowed up in bed, 
panting for breath, with no one to help her but lit- 
tle Jane. Poor Jane was almost wholly without 
education. She had received only such shreds of 
knowledge as her mother could give her in leisure 
hours. A simple child, but very affectionate, very 
full of the light of love! Her mother had asked 
her again and again to come to bed. Still she 
hoped her father would soon arrive. He had been 
late for several nights and surely he would be home 
early to-night. ‘To-morrow was at hand, too, and 
his procession scarf was to sort. She replied to 
her mother with a new reason every time, which 
she clothed in words so sweet and soothing, that 
the sick mind was ever led by them into pleasing 
trains of thought ; and another and another portion 
of the nignt was softly whiled away. 

After midnight, however, the mother became 
worse. The fever mounted to her brain : her mind 
began to wander, and she uttered words which filied 
her child with fear. 

** Look, Jane!"’ she cried at one time, fancying 
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herself at the open window, “is not that your 
father? I know his white jacket passing under 
the lamp.”’ 

‘* Dear mother, he will soon be here; he was 
home last night before this time.”’ 

‘“‘ Hist! those are his steps on the street-—go— 

” 

Jane went to the window and _— her ear to 
the glass. The measured foot-fall of a watchman 
pacing his rounds sounded up. The watchman 
was alone. 

“‘ The watchman, is it?’’ continued her mother. 
**Ay, I hear his voice, calling the hour out—there 
—hush—* past two.’ Who has heard him calling 
that hour so many times as I? Dear Jane, thou 
wilt wait for thy father when Iam gone. But hs 
not to the open window. Dear life, shut down the 
window ; death comes in at open windows—death 
and cold! It is very cold: see to the fire, love! 
ah—g—r—u—u, how cold it is!” 

Jane put the last coal into the grate, and returned 
to the bedside. In a little while the siek woman 
quieted into slumber, and Jane began to listen for 
her father’s footsteps again. But as she listened 
the coal kindled, and a red flame flickered up in the 
—. and the light fell forward into the jarge, ill- 

urnished room, and reminded her of the disorder 
in which all things stood. So she stepped silently 
away from the bed, and arranged the few chairs 
around the walls, and swept the floor and the 
hearth, and was about to put the kettle to the fire 
when she remembered that there was neither bread 
nor coffee in the house, nor anything that her father 
could take. 

She leaned her brow against the cold jamb and 
guve way to tears. Except a bite of bread in the 
morning, she had tasted no food all day. She 
could not help her grief. An experience older than 
her years had been forced upon her. Thoughts, 
which should have been strangers to a child, swept 
through her mind. Her mother’s condition, her 
father’s conduct, the state of their home, gave rise to 
many forebodings. The procession especially filled 
her with alarm. All might go well yet, she fan- 
cied, if it were once over, or put off, or not to be. 
She laid all the blame of her father’s absence on it. 
She did not blame her father. In some way, she 
had grown to think that he could not help being 
away. But how delightful it would be if the pro- 
cession were only over, and father had time to 
wait beside her sick mother! or—her face lighted 
up at the thought—if he could stay at home and 
not go. 

At that moment the subject of her thoughts came 
in. He stooped over the bed to look at his wife : 
when he found she was sleeping he came forward 
to the fire. Jane forgot all her sorrow, her hunger, 
her foreboding, everything but the last thought 
which passed through her mind, and this she re- 
solved to tell her father. 

** Do you know what I ’ve been thinking, father? 
I’ve been thinking—but stoop to me ; come closer 
still, or we shall waken mother—I ’ve been think- 
ing if you could stay from the procession how hap- 
py we would be.”’ 

‘Tt is impossible, Jane.”’ 

Jane did not know the meaning of ‘ impossible,”’ 
and so went on,— 

** Mother would be happy, and I would be happy, 
and you would be happy; and it would make 
mother well again. If you had seen her an hour 

he was very ill.’ 


Taylor turned round towards the bed to see, for 
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he had not noticed the change for the worse when 
he entered. Jane continued— 

“* Very, very ill! Speaking about death and you. 
Dear father, try and stay. I am afraid to be alone 
now by her side. Do you say ‘ Yes’? You will 
stay’ How happy a4 

“You are too young to understand, Jane. I 
must go. Icannot stay. Duty forces me to go.” 

‘“Duty, father! Who is Duty?’ She had 
never noted the word before. ‘‘ Do I know him?” 
She sprang up and clasped her father’s neck. ‘* Fa- 
ther, tell me where Duty lives! I will go to him 
this moment. I will not care how far it is. I will 
tell him you cannot go. I will tell him how ill my 
mother is, how much she loves you; and he will 
not seek to force you away.” 

The orator was struck dumb. He silenced his 
daughter by gestures, and ordered her to bed. 

When she awoke the sun was shining into the 
room; her father was already gone; her mother 
had barely strength to point to some coppers upon 
the table, which he had left to procure food and fire. 


ABROAD. 


From an early hour music sounded through the | 


streets. The trades were upeisen and flocking to 
the appointed square. Parties from the country in- 
tending to join the procession began to arrive by the 
different gates. Flags waved and drums rattled at 


. *-* | 
everycorner, Excitement was visible on every face. | 


A universal holiday had been foreed upon the 
town. The workshops were to still their noise ; 


the factories to be silent: the markets to be sus-| 


pended ; even the ploug!is on the surrounding farms 
were to lie idle in the furrows. 

This day the public interest shall engage all men. 
The great measure on which the country’s hopes 


had been fixed for years—for which they had strug- | 
gled, and agitated, and petitioned, and subscribed, | 
was ina perilousstate. ‘The ministry were shrink- | 
ing! The opposition had aequired new strength ! | 
ing: 1@ Opposition had acquired new strength - 


Unexpected resources, vot free from suspicions of 
treachery and backing-out, had come to the opposi- 
tion side. The country was bound to rise ; to tread 
the streets until the legislature were awakened to 
the strength of the popular will; to utter its united 
voice in speech and resolution, and to roll its mil- 
lion-signed petition over the floor of the house of 
commons, to the bar of the house of lords, to the 
very footstool of majesty itself. 

By ten o'clock all the parties expected have come 
forward ; they only wait to appoint a marshal, and 
then proceed through the town to the open field, 
where the speeches are to be delivered and the peti- 
tion signed. 

The faces of the dense crowd are turned towards 
the inn. The flags drooping over the balcony are 
seen to rustle. ‘The window behind flies open, and 
there, beautifully grouped together, their official 
searfs depending gracefully from their shoulders, 
their riband favors blushing polities on their breasts, 
stand, bowing and attitudinizing, the committee. 

A cheer loud as artillery bursts from the crowd— 
bursts louder and longer, again and again, for many 
minutes ; sinks for a moment, swells upwards from 
some more enthusiastic corner, infects the entire 
mass anew, and so continues until a member of 
committee steps out upon the baleony and beckons 
them to silence. 

The leader of the day is to be chosen. A steed 
finely caparisoned, led by a groom, is waiting at the 
inn door for the favored rider, Hearts are beating ; 
little boys are wondering who the marshal is to be ; 
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women from the windows around the square are 
searching among the committee for the likeliest one. 
Who shall describe the rapturous acclamation which 
rang out from the whole throng, when Carpenter 
Taylor was proposed? The music crashed, the 
flags waved responsively. ‘Taylor was an universal 
favorite. 

‘‘A man,”’ said the mover, ‘ tried, able, and dis- 
interested! The devoted friend and counsellor of 
his fellow-workmen! No man here—I questien if 
any other man in the whole country—has a better 
right to this honor. On this momentous day it be- 
comes us to have one at our head who has never 
| flinched, and was never absent, when the interests 
_of the country were at stake ; above all, who is one 
| of ourselves !”’ 

Taylor came forward. Ilis dark eye kindled at 
| the mass of human beings before him. His voice 
| stilled them into attention. Never had day dawned 
| upon his country of more importance than the pres- 
lent. He felt that all their past exertions were in 
| peril. A Judas had entered the camp at head- 
| quarters, and was gloating over the thirty pieces of 
silver. The great measure on which the prosper- 
ity of this vast country depended, on which their 
| freedom as a people, their stability as a nation, hung, 
| was about to be rejected, sacrificed, outvoted ! 

‘We are this day to demonstrate our strength. 
From this town we shall roll up a petition which 
shall strike awe into the opposition’s heart. We, 
the working-men, the misnamed ‘lower classes,’ 
shall do it! We! Yes, the cheer which rings in 
this square shall spread and reverberate over all the 
land; shall pierce the ear of St. Stephen's; shall 
| echo and reécho throughout the world, uttering this 
'command—‘ Vote with the people!’ and the very 
echo of its echo dying away in the distant genera- 
tions shall be heard to say— Vote with the peo- 
ple !’” 

But these preliminary proceedings came to a close. 
Taylor mounted his horse, and with baton in hand 
began to marshal the trades into the order of pro- 
cession. First, by indefeasible right of primogeni- 
ture, marched the ancient order of Gardeners, with 
Eden flower-mottoes and flower-politics. Behind 
them, the descendants of Tubal Cain, carrying on 

}an uplifted stage a huge sledge-hammer, which 
_some hidden machinery wielded against an image 
of oppression. Thereafter, in honor of the marshal 
| the union of Joiners, carrying an open coffin for op- 
pression when it shall be fairly killed, and waving 
| white fir wands to indicate the peace which shall 
| follow. Other trades sueceeded in their balloted 
order, with devices, flags, and music, until the line 
| was complete, and then Taylor rode forward to his 
place amid the cheers of the whole procession. 

Had the reader and myself known nothing of 
| Taylor’s private life, had we not chaneed to listen 
' to the moanings of his neglected wife, and seen the 
| disappointed look of his waking child this morning 
| when she found that he was gone, we too might 
| have cheered him for his gallant look. 

The marshal’s dignity sat well upon him. He 
rode with an almost princely grace. The city 
crowds admired him as he went past; the open 
windows shot forth applauding looks. He could 
not fail to be affected. ‘To him this was no show; 
| but a real, abiding work. The cireumstances, also, 
| had their appropriate influence on hismind. Rolling 
/up behind him came, now blended into one sound, 
| now separate and distinct, the tread of the immense 
_ procession, the clash and roll of various music, the 
| ever-renewing cheers of the spectators, the flapping 
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of many flags, and carried his mind above itself into 
a world wholly ideal. 

** Might I step forward into the province of the 
historian,’ he thought, ‘* how as this da 
would be depicted on my page! Behold here, 
would write, a sight which surpasses the pomp of 
royalty and the array of war. The majesty of the 
people has manifested itself this day; their hidden 
strength has revealed its brawny arms. The great 
dumb people have found a voice ; it speaks in the 
tread of ten thousand feet, in the mottoes on their 
banners, in the varied devices of the trades, in the 
selected music and the hearty cheers.”’ 

In the midst of these historic fancies the proces- 
sion had begun to defile through the old quarter of 
the town. The familiar aspect of the street in 
which he lived recalled him to actual life. A vague 
desire that his poor wife might see him in his pride, 
and, perchance, be cheered by his honor, as she 
used to be; this, and also, partly, the true instincts 
of home, which were not utterly trampled out of 
him, guided his eye up to the single window of his 
dwelling-place. And there, her small white face 
shaded with intense anxiety, stood Jane, waving her 
arms and pressing her lips, and making violent ges- 
tures to her father, which he could not understand. 

There was that in her look, however, which went 
direct to his heart. It said as plainly as words 
could have done, ‘‘ Mother is worse!’? For the 
first time, the real danger of his wife’s condition 
flashed upon him. While he was here, striving 
to meet a peril of the state, his wife might be dying 
in her desolate home. The music began to grate 
upon his ear. He was now under the very win- 
dow where his wife lay, and he could not go to her 
nor comfort her. 

At this moment Jane rushed out to him from the 
close. How now shall the well-dressed marshal act? 
This child is his daughter, and poverty is written 
upon her thin coverings! The windows and pave- 
ments are filled with neighbors who know him, and 
all the circumstances of his home. Nocheer salutes 
him here ; low murmurs of displeasure roll towards 
him from the assembled women. 

** Better he were beside his dying wife !’’ cried 
one. 

** Better he had given a frock to his daughter 
than bought that scarf!’’ cried another. 

Meantime the procession flowed on behind, and 
he could not stop. 

** Home, Jane, home! I soon will be,’’ he half 
whispered to her aside, ashamed that a child so 
poorly dressed should be known as his. ‘ Home! 
away from the horse’s feet '—do not speak here !”’ 

‘Not this way, father!’’ cried out the child ; 
“another way. You will kill mother! the noise 
of the trumpets and the cheering will kill her! 
Dear, dear father, another way! The doctor said 
she must be quiet. Not this way—not 2 

Her father was out of hearing. The procession 
came on and urged him forward, coiling like a hiss- 
ing snake, through the street in which the dying 
woman lay, and separated father and child. 

But the glory was departed from his view. He 
felt himself thrust back into the painful circum- 
stances of his own home ; he heard the upbraidi 
of his dying wife ; he recalled the neglect which had 
been the rule of his married life ; the magic dress 
fell from the procession; he saw nothing in it but 
idleness and show ; the voice that was to echo down 
through generations died away in a taproom brawl ; 
his dignity grew irksome ; he would have abandoned 
it if he could, but there was no man to relieve him. 
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Moreover, he had toiled for it, had lon 
exulted when it was put upon him. 





for it, had 
e rode on in 
agony. The air seemed to change the streams of 


music into dying groans; the open windows were 
filled with pal aces beckoning him to dismount and 
go home ; beds of sickness and death floated before 


his eyes ; pale faces, like that of his little Jane, 
pressed out upon him from the crowd, and seemed to 
touch his lips. His heart sickened at his position. 
For two hours his Sheoagg His honorable 
duties changed panty ay etails. His mind was awa 
from them—away from the entire proceedings. He 
sat carelessly upon his horse, took no interest in what 
was said or done, saw nothing but the image of his 
wife in her cold and comfortless abode. 

At length the grand feat of the day was accom- 
plished. The speeches had been spoken, and the 

tition signed. After the signing of the last name, 

aylor was to give the signal of return, and all the 
bands were to resume their playing. He was still 
unconscious of his position. He did not notice that 
the reins had fallen from his hand, and lay loosely 
on the horse’s neck. The sudden crash of the 
simultaneous music startled the animal. It reared 
back for a moment, and then sprang forward, like 
an arrow, towards the town. ‘Taylor made one 
grasp for the reins, but was thrown in the attempt, 
and his right foot entangled in the stirrup. The 
horse rushed furiously on, dragging its rider over 
the stones. Long before it could be stopped his life 
was ebbing. He was found lying on the street in 
a pool of blood. 


IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Taylor was still sensible when the members of 
commitee came up to him with asurgeon. One of 
the large blood-vessels had burst. He signified his 
wish to be taken home. 

Very solemn was the contrast between the going 
forth of the marshal and the return of the man. 
Borne along in a chair, supported by men decked 
out in the gay scarfs of the procession, the arm 
which had held the baton hanging powerless by his 
side, the face which answered the universal greet- 
ings all disfigured, the head leaning heavily forward 
on the breast, the dark hair matted with dust and 
blood—he did not seem to be the same. 

The pavements were crowded to behold him as 
he passed, but with cheering crowds no longer. 
The news of the accident went before, and hushed 
the people into silence. Everywhere silence! The 
street in which he dwelt was as still as the grave. 
Only the poor women who had brawled against him 
in the morning broke the stillness with their tears. 

** A sad sight!’’ said one of these. 

** And going to a sad home !”’ continued another. 

** Dear, dear,’’ whispered a third, ‘* how this life 
works! Life and death, pride and pain, follow 
each other hard! A sorry woman she would have 
been to see him so, though he did forget her. For 
you know she was very proud of hin—very proud 
of him, poor soul. God has been merciful to her!" 

There was the greatest difficulty in carrying him 
up to his house. The stair was Jong, and steep, 
and narrow. At each landing-place, too, the 
rot gen crowded forward and shut out the light, 
and made the place hot and stifling, but still there 
was the same dead silence. Of all those who had 
given him ‘Good morning’? for many years, no 
one came forward to sympathize with him or ea 
a kind word to him now. They rather sought to 
avoid his eye, lest he should auestion them about 
his home. 
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Taylor himself felt that there was more in their 
silence than sympathy for him. The silence was 
too dead to be the expression of sympathy. There 
was awe and terror in it. A dreadful assurance of 
his wife’s death brooded over his soul. A_ horror 
took hold upon him that he would be too late for 
her forgiveness. His mind stumbled over dark 
mountains of fear, as one would stumble at night 
over a place of graves. He yearned to reach his 
own door, and yet shook to his centre at every 
nearer step. hen, at length, the weary height 
was reached, and the door pressed open, and the 
foreboding of death passed into certainty—when 
his eye rested on the still body of his neglected 
wife, and brought back the knowledge that the 
divider had come up into his home, the little 
strength which remained gathered itself into one 
terrific energy ; he burst away from the men who 
supported him on his chair, flung himself passion- 
ately on the yet warin remains, and sobbed there 
like a little child until the energy had spent its 
force, and then he fell forward exhausted on the 
floor. 

There was but one bed in the house. The men 
laid the body of the wife upon a table, and lifted 
the husband into her place. 

The surgeon could do little. What was within | 
his power to soothe the pain of his patient he did, | 
added a few simple directions to the committee, and 
wook his leave. 

A half-hour elapsed before Taylor showed signs 
of revival. At length he began to recognize the | 
faces around him, and his own condition. For| 
awhile his mind came to him in mere gushes and | 
starts, between the pauses of which he either raved 
or sank into stupor. The sight of the dead body | 
on the table overcame him. He sobbed anew, and | 
groaned bitterly. When they offered to remove it| 
ww another place, he besought them to refrain. | 

** While light remains, let me look upon her! It) 
will not be long. Good soul, rest! There és rest | 
for the like of thee !”’ 

Then, addressing himself— 

**'Thou wretched man, for an hour of a vain’ 
show to leave her here to die alone !”’ 

The men strove to quiet him. 

** Men, men,”’ he answered, ‘‘ be not neglectful 
of your homes! Death will creep in when ye are 
out. Return to yourown houses. Leave me here, 
lam better. Do leave me! Perhaps your wives 
are dying! Go home to your wives! There now, 
I can be lefti—go! I have something to say to my 
wife yet, and I would be alone. But, what!” 
remembering his daughter, ‘‘ 1 miss Jane! Is not 
Jane there’ Look for Jane! Ah, thou fatherless 
and motherless little one, thou art there !”’ 

Jane had been stupefied by the events of the af- 
ternoon. When the strange men carried in her 
father, all covered with blood, she shrank terrified 
into a corner, and now came forward trembling from 
head to foot. She could not speak, bat she lifted 
up her eyes upon her father, and there went forth 
from them such kind meanings, that he smiled, 
returning her look as if he had drunk in the quiet- 
ness of her spirit and made it his own. _ 
strength came to him, and his eyes closed slowly 
into sleep. 

But it was disturbed. A change came up into 
his countenance. It was as if some fearful dream 
were darkening through it. His whole frame 
quivered as if in agony. One of the men touched 
him to break the dream, and he awoke and rolled 





lies before me. It came up against me like a wall 
and shut me in—into itself—and out from the light 
of earth and the look of leve. Back, back!’ 
addressing the darkness, which he continued to 
see; ‘‘not yetso near! Take these gloomy eyes 
away! These ’—these are your eyes, friends! It 
is a fearful thing to die *’ 

A foolish member of committee ventured to 
reply— 

‘**Come, come, Taylor! you did not always give 
way to fear. You are brave when you like, and 
have defied death before now !"’ 

Taylor fixed his eyes upon him and said, slowly 
at first— 

** When death is still far away, it is easy to defy 
it; easy, I think, in any case, if the heart were 
right. It is the heart that makes brave. If I had 
the heart of this little child, 1 would still defy it. 
But look ye, man,’’ and he started from his pillow 
and sei the man by the arm, and pointed to the 
table and spoke more rapidly, ‘‘ when the heart is 
full of darkness, and dark billows are rolling in 
upon me from that dead body, crested with upbraid- 
ing eyes, and all eternity lies before me without 
one star, I have good need to fear!”’ 

It was a dull, ignorant soul he addressed, one 
who had not prudence enough to be silent; and 
who, therefore, plunged again into his ignorance 
and brought out this reply : 

‘*Do not take things so darkly as all that ; has 
not your life been a useful and glorious one ?”’ 

Taylor let go his hold of the speaker's arm, and 
lay back on the pillow and closed his eyes for a lit- 
tle. When he had gathered his thoughts into some 
shape he said : 

‘* Comrades, it is an untrue word which has been 
spoken. My life has not been glorious. A glori- 
ous life is a good one, and mine has not been that. 
I have been living in a vain show!” He paused a 
moment while a spasin of pain shot through him. 
‘‘] have not long to be with you: I have often 





spoken to you, I have often said foolish things to 


you, about our duty to the country. Hear me once 
more before I leave you. A time like this alters 
one’s view of many things, and of nothing more 
than our past opinions.’’ Another pause. ‘* It is 
not glorious to abandon duties which lie around us 
from our infancy. It is not glorious to rush out 
into public life and leave the fireside desolate. No, 
not even for the rights of our trade! To scoop out 
a wider runlet for our earnings is a poor work, 
when to do it we must stop up the channels of the 
heart.”’ His mouth filled with blood, and they 
besought him to lie silent. ‘‘] may improve the 
minutes which remain. I would fain undo any evil 
I have done. Forl have abused to worthless ends 
my speaking talent. Honor no man henceforth as 
you honored me. Honor is due to him only who 
deserves it at home ; for it is a shameful thing to 
appear great in the public eye, and be all the while 
useless at home.’’ A pause. ‘‘ And now, com- 
rades, farewell. Be great athome. Duty lies in 
that direction. If you see Cameron, ask him to 
forgive and forget my many foolish words. Good 
night, good night!” 

He fell once more into a sleep. The men leit 
on some committee business connected with the 
procession, and Jane had to sit alone with the dying 
and dead. Her father’s sleep was heavy and unre- 
freshing. ‘The same dark cloud which appeared 
before, came ever, at brief intervals, over his brow. 
His mind was toiling, though his eyes were closed. 

It might have been an hour ere he awoke. He 





his eyes wildly round upon them all. 
os Ha!” he cried, ‘‘ itis a fearful darkness which 


- 


was much weaker. His voice now could not rise 
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above a whisper. His first inquiry was if the men 
were gone. Then he called his daughter nearer, 
and asked how it had been with her mother before 
she died. 

** Very joyful,’’ answered the child. 

** Was there no fear?”’ 

** No fear, father.”’ 

** Any anger, then? 
father’s conduct ?”’ 

** No, no, no, dearest father! Her last words 
were words of kindness about you. She prayed 
for you that you might still be happy, and blessed 
you many times ” 

** Dear soul! Come nearer, Jane. Tell me all 
she said, and quick ; I have not long to hear!” 

** She bade me tell you that she died praying for 
you, that God might turn you to himself.’’ 

** Too late, now—too late! What more?” 

‘*She bade me cleave to God, and told me how 
he is the good Shepherd who carrieth the Jambs in 


Any upeasting of thy poor 


his bosom. She said he would never forsake 
me ——’’ 
** As I did.” 


** She did not say that, but she asked me to re- 
peat the psalm I learned, and her eyes closed as I 
hummed over this verse— 


** * Such pity as a father hath ——’ ” 


(Hush, my light-bringer! the sweetest light is 
painful to an eye diseased.) 

The dying man moaned out— 

‘* No more of that!’’ and closed his eyes and 
withdrew his mind from his daughter’s narrative. 

She took his hand into hers, and sat down beside 
him. ‘The window was straight before her. Over 
the roofs of the opposite houses the view stretched 
down into the west. ‘The sun was sinking behind 
the piles of building. The smoke twilight was 
stretching up its dusky arms to receive him. Night, 
star-sandalled, was treading up behind. Already 
the evening star gleamed over a ridge of roofs 
on which it seemed to rest. The sun-light faded 
utterly from the sky; the large room darkened in 
every corner. The face of the dying man blended 
with the darkness. His hand grew cold and colder 
to the touch. ‘Then it fell from the child’s grasp, 
and she was alone with God, and Night, and Death. 


ELEGIAC, 


The reader and myself shall see the monument 
before we part. The cutting is rude enough, the 
meaning of the design is ill to guess. Such as it 
is, that square, rough block is Taylor's memorial 
here. I have heard that the rough squareness of 
the pillar was intended to express the character of 
his oratory. That fragment of drapery on the top 
was meant to be a workman’s jacket. ‘The inserip- 
tion, had it been true, is the best of it— 


“ « PATRIOT’S GRAVE.” 


How strange that iies and weeds abound so much 
in the soil of death! He who rests here, as you 
well know, was no patriot. He was a mere speak- 
er about patriotism. 

We are only beginning to gather up the true 
features of this virtue. ‘The time was when we 
fancied it to be a bluster about war. There came 
another time, in which it seemed to be a struggle 
against narrow laws. At present, it is public-spir- 
itedness—a term which hides beneath its vague- 
ness a world of lies! Had we looked deeply into 
the lives of those great men, who have done true 
service for their country, we might have erred less 
and learned more. We should have learned, for 
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one thing, that the beginnings of all patriotism are 
in the heart and home, and that the public-spirited- 
ness which is not rooted there is spurious and 
rotten to the core. For in the inner Jife of our 
greatest men there was ever first a struggle for 
truth and freedom to their own souls, before they 
ventured into public service. These men under- 
stood, that the sacrament of admission into tl 
church of the patriots is the baptism of the spirit in 
self-denial. And, therefore, you always find that 
they were great in the inner courts of their being, 
having subdued their own wills to God, and esta! 
lished his law in their homes. 

We have much talk about social freedom in our 
day ; and we are not without earnest, well-directed 
aimings towards it. But we lack one thing much. 
We could do with less talk; but we must have 
more personal preparation. Our publie men do not 
wrestle enough in private for inward freedom. 
There is too little of the secret battle against heart- 
tyranny in their midst. They are too easily content 
with seeking freedom and reform for the far-away 
and the external: they want the wisdom and the 
self-denial to begin at home. 

Men like Taylor meet us in every province and 
grade of society. ‘They often rush into the sphere 
of public life to escape the demands of their own 
hearts at home. And they end in deluding them- 
selves by the lie, that they are bearing the yoke of 
public service, and furthering the cause of human 
happiness, when they are babbling about these 
things. Woe for them, when society shall discover 
that every sphere of duty is sacred in the eye of 
Heaven, and open only for those who have prepared 
themselves aright! 

It is high time we were making this discovery. 
** Of the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal’? we 
have had more than enough; of the men who go 
forth into the ministry of public duty, without a 
call from above, we could want a part; yet we still 
tolerate on our platforms, and vex the heavens by 
applauding, many who exercise a tyranny at home 
which might make us weep, and yield to a bondage 
within which should make us blush. The simple 
patriotism which kindles her torch in the heart, and 
sheds her first light over the family circle, and so 
outwards, is hardly known in our land; and in 
heaven no other kind is known. 

The currents of some young heart, whose eye 
is falling on these words, are setting life-wards. 
The young heart has fond dreams about social free- 
dom—fond hopes for its own fair future. Do not 
cease to cherish these. While the windows of 
heaven are open, admit the light. But one counsel 
in your ear, young friend. If you would realize 
the dream of your youth—if you would still tread 
onward, beneath auzure skies, over a flowery, fruit- 
ful earth—if you would be really great and useful 
to your fellow-men, take this counsel into your 
heart of hearts, and Jet your free spirit brood over 
it; it comes to you from the solemn past ; it is the 
key to your golden future; it is high as heaven ; 
it is deep as hell:—Tue Work yov wovuip po 
FOR OTHERS, DO FIRST FOR YOUR OWN HEART AND 
HOME ! 

Let us retire by these steps! I see Taylor's old 
bench-mate coming up the walk to look at the stone. 
He is a rare fellow, that! Green and pleasant are 
the borders of his home—a living well in the desert! 
He has a mother’s heart and care for those two 
children stepping on behind him. How beautiful 
Jane looks in her dark, mourning dress! With 
what sisterly tenderness does she help along little 
Ned, out for the first time ! 
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From the Spectator. 
AN AMERICAN’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN 
EUROPE. * 


Tuts volume is akin to various other books that 
have lately appeared from American pens; where 
a traveller, without special qualification or novelty 
of ground, keeps a journal of his thoughts and ob- 
servations, or writes home an account of his jour- 
neyings in letters to his friends, which in due time 
are revised and given to the world. Whether the 
** eacvethes scribendi,’’ a fashion of cheap books, or 
the rarity of good travels in America—for only the 
very best of this kind of English literature, and that 
of modern date, seems to be reprinted—be the cause 
of this Transatlantic fecundity, we know not. The 
result is a numerous class of books, which, if wet 

| 





intrinsically worse than the inferior tours produced 
by the Britishers, are more empty and more wordy | 
—less adapted to an old people, with whose general | 
public the age of mere sentiment and outpourings | 
of individual opinion have passed away. 

The author of Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, 
though belonging to the common grade of Ameri-| 
ean tourists, is rather better qualified than most of | 
them. He has not, indeed, any special training 
which would enable him to travel advantageously in 
Europe; but he has better qualifications than the 
run of his countrymen. In his youth he sojourned 
in Germany, if he did not study there ; and in addi- 
tion to the larger ideas which this advantage has 
given him, he seems to have contracted more scruples 
as to the sanctities of social life and personal feeling. 
Kither in Europe or America, he has given some 


study to history and art, and considered the complex | 


system of European society as it has grown up 
during so many ages, with an American bias, it is 
true, but without the self-sufficient vulgarity which 
characterizes many of his compatriots. Neither did 
he scamper over Europe at railroad speed. His 


letters embrace a period of nearly three years ; and | 
though he often left places slightly inspected, and | 


lingered in others of no greater importance, time 
was allowed for the formation of opinion. 

And it is opinion, conjoined with the writer’s 
literary ability, that gives its character to Scenes 
and Thoughts in Europe. Though by no means an 
imitator of Emerson, or even a disciple, he resem- 
bles that writer in his manner of investigating 
things, so as to impart attraction to rather worn 
subjects by the vigor and novelty of his views. In 
fact, a great part of the book is less travels than 
essays upon subjects turned up in travelling. Inei- 
dents are few ; the descriptions are not numerous, 
and are less of the things themselves than what they 
suggest to the writer: criticism or disquisition is the 
hasis of all the more elaborately handled topics. 
The number of persons of leisure in Europe com- 
pared with America, leads to a view of the Euro- 
pean aristocracy ; in which a good deal of largeness 
and shrewdness are mixed up with some prejudice 
and some overstrained positions. The writer so- 
journed for six weeks at a cold-water-cure station ; 
and he gives one of the best because the most logi- 
cal expositions in its favor that we have met with. 
Paris suggests an estimate of the French people, 
and a criticism ou French literature and its princi- 
pal classics ; which might perhaps have been done 
at home, but it is so obviously suggested by the ge- 
nius /Joci, and draws so much illustration from the 
surrounding scenes, that it looks natural and appro- 
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priate. Venice is very briefly dismissed; Milan 
shortly, but not so short. The longest topic at 
Florence is a panegyric on the American sculptor 
Power, done with a critical tone, but with the un- 
flinching purpose of a hackney puffmonger: the 
Yankee is placed ona level with the artist who 
produced the Medician Venus. Art is a leading 
subject at Rome also, but relieved by sights in 
which life predominates. 

The form of the book is that of extracts from !et- 
ters; the style is closer and more forcible than is 
usually exhibited by American writers, with a 
greater air of scholarly training ; but the sustained 
interest is not equal to the ability of the writer, 
peraaps from the incongruity of the matter in refer- 
ence to the form. We expect a book of travels, 
with its narratives, its incidents, and its pictures : 
we get a series of disquisitions, without notice, 
title, or arrangement, and are consequently disap- 
pointed. 

The author commences with England ; but there 


is not much space devoted to this country, ahd what 


there is chiefly relates to Wordsworth and the 
Lakes. It might be the contrast of London and 
seven years ago, but the sketches both of Havre 
and Rouen seem to bear hard upon those striking 
and rather pleasant towns of Normandy. 

‘**At three o’clock, we left London by railroad for 
Southampton, which we reached at six ; and, cross- 


ing the channel by steamboat in the night, entered 


the port of Havre at ten the next morning. The 
town looked dirty at a distance, and is dirtier than 
it looked. ‘The small craft we passed in the harbor 
were unclean and unwieldy. ‘The streets ran filth 
to a degree that offended both eyes and nose. Knots 
of idle, shabby men were standing at corners gos- 
siping, and looking at parrots and monkeys exposed 
for sale. The inn we got into, commended as one 
of the best, was so dirty that we could not bear to 
face the prospect of a night in it. We hired a car- 
riage, and started at four with post-horses for Rouen, 
which we reached at midnight. Here we spent 
Sunday. Rouen is finely placed, on the Seine, 
with lofty hills about it. In the diligence in which 
we started early on Monday to overtake fifteen miles 
up the river the steamboat to St. Germain, I heard 
a Frenchman say to a Frenchwoman, ‘ Rouen est 
le pot-de-chambre de la Normandie.’ You know 
of the cathedral at Rouen, and of the Maid of Or- 
leans’ execution ; but this is probably in all respects 
new to you. To me it was also new and satisfae- 
tory ; being an indication that some of the dwellers 
in this region have a consciousness of the presence 
of stenches.”’ 


FRENCHMEN AND PARIS. 


‘«4 Frenchman more than other men is dependent 
upon things without himself. Natare and his own 
mind, with domestic interests and recreations, are 
not enough to complete his daily cirele. For his 
best enjoyment he must have a succession of facti- 
tious excitements. Out of this want Paris has 
grown to be the capital of the world for superficial 
amusements. Here are the appliances, multiplied 
and diversified with the keenest refinement of sen- 
sual ingenuity, for keeping the mind busy without 
labor and fascinated without sensibility. ‘The senses 
are beset with piquant baits. Whoever has money 
in his purse, and can satisfy through gold his chief 
wants, need have little thought of the day or the 
|year. He finds a life all prepared for him, and se- 
leets it as he does his dinner from the voluminous 
carte of the restaurant. To live is for him as easy 
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as to make music on a hand-organ ; with but slight 
physica] effort from himnself, he is borne along from 
week to week and from season to season on an un- 
resting current of diversions. Here the sensual can 
pass years without satiety, and the slothful without 
ennul. Paris is the Elysium of the idler, and for 
barren minds a paradise.’’ 
FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

** The French appear not to have had a - enough 
to produce an original tragic drama. The tragic 
iaterial, whereof sentiment is as essential an ele- 
ment as passion, is meagre in them compared with 
the Germans or English; hence the possibility and 
even necessity of a simpler plot and a measured 
regularity. Corneille or Racine could not have 
wrought a tragedy out of a tradition or a modern 
fable ; they require a familiarized historical subject. 
The nature of French tragedy compared with 
“nglish is happily illustrated by the Hamlet of 
Ducis, which Fieve seen played at the Théatre 
Frangais. The title of the piece is, ‘ Hamlet, 
‘Traghdie en 5 acts, imitée de !’Anglais par Ducis.’ 
A fitter title were, * Hamlet, with the part of Ham- 
let left out by particular desire of French taste.’ 
It is as much an imitation of Shakspeare as straight 
walks and parallel lines of trees are an imitation of 
nature. amlet is resolved into a tender-hearted, 
affectionate son. 
king. Ophelia does anything but go mad. The 
mother is overwhelmed with remorse for the mur- 
der, which she confesses to a confidant. The heart 
of Hamlet's mystery is plucked oat. The poetry 
is flattened into phrases. The billowy sea of Shak- 
speare is belittled to a smootle pond, in every part 
whereof you ean touch bottom. It is not deep 
enough to dive in.” 

CLIMATE OF FLORENCE. 

‘Tt is much like ours of the Middle States, except 
that our winter is colder and drier. An American 
is surprised at this similarity on arriving in Italy ; 
having got his notions from English writers, who, 
coming from their cloudy northern island, are en- 
chanted with the sunny temperance of an Italian 
winter, and oppressed by the heats of summer. 
The heat is not greater than it is in Maryland : and 
our winter is finer certainly than that of Florence, 
being drier, and though colder at the same time 
sunnier. As with us, the autamn, so gloomy in 
England, is cheerful, clear, and calm, holding on 
till Christmas. ‘They have hardly more than two 
cold months. Already in March the spring is 
awake, and soon drives back winter, first into the 
highest Apennines, where he clings for a brief 
space, and thence retreats up to the topmost Alps, 
not to reappear for nine or ten months. Nor is that 
beautiful child of the light and air the Italian sunset 
more beautiful than the American.”’ 





Sir R. Peet anp tHe Briste.—Sir Robert Peel 
porepe- over the annual meeting of the Tamworth 

ible Society, held 18 August, in the town-hall. 
Sir Robert’s speech was the great feature of the 
proceedings, otherwise of a somewhat formal nature. 
Sir Robert enlarged on the reasons for the neces- 
sity of greater exertion to disseminate the Bible ; 
among the chief of which were the increase of pop- 
ulation, the increased congregation of working peo- 
ple in manufactories and railway works, and the 
extension of colonial establishments. He insisted 
upon the importance of Christian and especially of 
Protestant unity ; and asserted its moral influence, 
as shown in the effect of missions to China. He 
therefore rejoiced at the present meeting, in which, 





He has not been put aside, but is | 





SCRAPS. 


forgetful of mere differences, they were met for a 
common abject :— 

‘* We make no compromise by meeting for this 
pape. I would not meet here to-day if i thought 

was making a compromise of my religious opin- 
ions. I avow that I am most decidedly in favor of 
the Established Church—I am in favor of that form 
of Christianity established in this country; I give 
a decided preference to its forms, to its doctrines, 
and its episcopal order; and I make no sacrifice of 
my principles by cordially uniting with others who 
differ with me upon these points, but concur with 
me in that high principle that the Bible contains 
the word of God. That principle has been so pow- 
erfully described by one of the ablest men, that ] 
cannot do better than repeat his own words. ‘ By 
the religion of Protestants,’ says Chillingworth, ‘ } 
do not understand the doctrine of Luther, or Cal- 
vin, or Melancthon, nor the Confession of Augs- 
burg or Geneva, nor the Catechism of Heidelberg, 
nor the Articles of the Church of England; to, nor 
the harmony of Protestant confessions; but that 
wherein they all agree, and to which they all sub- 
scribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule of 
their faith and actions—that is, the Bible ; the Bible, 
I say, the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants.” 
Retaining, then, (said Sir Robert,) my opinion in 
favor of the Established Church of this country, 
but fully concurring in the principles Jaid down by 
that writer, I have great pleasure in codperating 
with those who differ with me in points of church 
government, but I have still greater pleasure in 
cooperating with them in spreading the knowledge 
= that word from which we all draw our common 
aith.”’ 


ADVERTISING IN Germany —A mercantile house 
at Berlin has proposed to all the railway companies 
‘of Germany to supply all their carriages with silk 
| blinds for nothing. They simply propose to reserve 
‘to themselves the night of changing the blinds as 
| often as they may please ; and they require the com- 
| panies to engage themselves not io accept, during 
fifty years, either for money or gratuitously, any 
| blinds but theirs. Their object is to cover the blinds 
with advertisements.— Galignani’s Messenger. 





WE announce with great regret the death of Dr. 
Andrew Combe; which oecurred at Gorgie Mil}, 
near Edinburgh, on the night of Monday last. Dr. 
Combe was only forty-nine years of age; and, 
although he had long been afflicted by disease of 
the lungs, no expectations were entertained of his 
dissolution until within a week of that event. His 
immediate illness was a sudden attaek of bowel 
complaint, under the weakening influenee of which 
he sank without pain. Dr. Combe was one of the 
' physicians in ordinary to the queen, and correspond- 
ing member of the imperial and royal socicty of 
physicians of Vienna; and his works—the chief of 
whieh were, The Principles of Physiology applied 
to the Preservation of Health, A Treatise on the 
Physiological and Moral Management of Infancy, 
snd The Physiology of Digestion—had passed 
through a number of editions, and attained a celeb- 
rity rarely equalled, both in Europe and America. 
Just before his last attack of illness he was actively 
engaged in the preparation of a communication 
intended for insertion in the Times, on a subject of 
the greatest moment within his peculiar branches 
of philanthropic inquiry, namely, the nature and 
eauses of the ship fever which has swept off within 
the last few months se many hundreds of the unfor- 
tunate Irish in their emigration to the United States. 
— Times. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


1. A Lytell Geste of Robin Hode, with other Ancient 
and Modern Ballads and Songs relating to this 
celebrated Yeoman. Edited by Joun Matuew 
Guren, F. 8. A. 2vols. 8vo. London: 1847. 

2. Robin Hood; a Fragment by the late Ronerr 
Sovrney, and Carotine Sovtuey. 8vo. 
Edinburgh and London: 1847. 


On dismissing, in November, 1644, the commis- 
sioners whom the parliament had sent to him at 
Oxford to treat for peace, Charles I. most needlessly 
affronted them. He refused them the usual cour- 
tesy of communicating to them the contents of his 
answer to the proposals of which they had been the 
bearers. ‘The commissioners ventured to remark 
upon the incivility, on which his majesty packed 
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birth, which is set down by the old writers as in 
Yorkshire or Nottinghamshire, is now claimed by 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire; and will in due 
time be contested by the true Homeric number of 
candidates. A singular saying, ‘‘ Robin Whood in 
Barnwood stood,’’ had at one time made good its 
way into Westminster Hall, as a proverb for a 
quibble. It appears, by the reports, that reverend 
judges have done it the honor of introducing it on 
more than one occasion. If they could have fore- 
seen the trouble they were bringing upon Ritson 
by this now obscure allusion, it may be hoped that 
they would have refrained—the outlaw would have 
been searcely more perplexed at finding himself 
before them in his own proper form in open court. 
Robin Hood's companions have a kind of copar- 
cenary in their master’s popularity. Wakefield 





them off with the following rebuke—** What is that 


to you, who are but to carry what I send? And, 
if i wilt send the song of Robin Hood and Little | | 
encounter with his chief. The names of Maid 


John, you must earry it.’ Obsequious ecavaliers 


still remembers her celebrated pinder George a 
Green ; and he isa sign-post hero, not only there, 
but in places far distant from the scene of his first 


very probably repeated this impertinence as a nota-| Marian and Friar Tuck, of Scarlet Much, and, 
ble exhibition of royal spirit ; but graver men would | above all, of Little John, are linked indissolubly to 
ponder on it, as a truer revelation of the character that of their leader; and the last of them eclipses, 
and temper of their infatuated king, than what Clar- in the circumstances of his death and burial, even 


endon had studied to impress upon his State Papers, 


the exploits of his chief. If we are to believe his 


in language so solemn and imposing, that it is al-| chroniclers, Little John lies interred, not only in 


most impossible even now to distrust their majestic 
tone. 
Our present purpose, however, is not to comment | 
upon the ill-humor of Charles I., but upon his illus- | 
tration. The song of Robin Hood and Little John, 
was the most popular instance of a familiar and 
household story that occurred to him. It was in) 
the mouth of every one, from the palace to the cot- 
tage ; and it is so still. It has floated down the, 
stream of time for many centuries, and although it | 
inay have lost, in its descent, somewhat of its ancient 
fascination, there is even now an attractiveness about 
it, sufficient to allure many eyes and stir many 
hearts—quite enough to justify the publication of | 
two as handsome volumes as those put forth by Mr. | 
Gutch ; and to enliven by its animating title a more 
appropriate fragment than the posthumous Robin 
Hood of Southey, which is not likely, we fear, to 
add another leaf from the holly-tree or the laurel, 
to either name. 
The existing evidences of Robin Hood’s wide-| 
spread popularity are singularly numerous. ‘There | 


three places, but in three kingdoms. England 


shows the house in which he died, and the spot 


where he was buried, at Hathersage in Derbyshire ; 
and tradition—that safe guide, as we are told, in 
matters of faith, but not over trustworthy in mat- 
ters of history—asserts that his grave having been 
sacrilegiously opened, some years ago, ‘‘ by order 
of Captain James Shuttleworth,’’ a thighbone was 
found in it of gigantic dimensions. ‘The bone was 
as malicious as it was long. ‘The curious captain 
and his coadjutor, a wicked sexton, were instantly 
visited by ‘* many unlucky accidents.’’ The thigh- 
bone threw the captain off his horse, and tripped up 
the sexton in his church-yard. Neither of them 
could obtain peace of mind or safety of body, until 
the pilfered os femoris was restored to its allotted 
resting-place, when ‘‘all these troubles ceased.”’ 
One would have thought that these facts constituted 
a strong case for England. But Scotland overturns 
them all, by proving that she gave Little John a 
grave, not by any mere tradition, but by the ocular 
testimony of that most veracious canon of Aberdeen, 


is searcely a country in England, or any class of | the historian Hector Boece. We read in Bellen- 
ancient remains, which, in some place or other, den’s translation, that, ‘in Murray land is the kirk 
does not claim a kind of relationship to this cele-| of Pette, quhare the banis of Littill Johne remanis, 
brated hero. Cairns on Blackdown in Somerset-| in gret admiratioun of pepill;’’ and he very judi- 
shire, and barrows near to Whitby in Yorkshire and | ciously adds, in reasonable explanation of the pop- 
Ludlow in Shropshire, are termed Robin Hood's! ular admiration, ‘* He hes bene fourtene fut of hicht, 
pricks or butts ; lofty natural eminences in Glouces-| with square membris effering thairto. Six yeris 


tershire and Derbyshire, are Robin Hood’s hills ; | 
a huge rock near Matlock is Robin Hood's Tor ; | 
ancient boundary stones, as in Lincolnshire, are 
Robin Hood's crosses ; a presumed loggan or rock- 
ing-stone in Yorkshire, is Robin Hood’s penny- 
stone ; a fountain near Nottingham, another between | 
Doncaster and Wakefield, and one in Lancashire, | 
are Robin Hood’s wells ; acave in Nottinghamshire 
is his stable ; a rude natural rock in Hope Dale is 
his chair; a chasm at Chatsworth is his leap ; 
Blackstone Edge in Lancashire is his bed: ancient 
oaks, in various parts of the country, are his trees ; 
Plumpton park in Cumberland, the forest of Feck- 
enham in Worcestershire, the deep glades of Sher- 
wood and Barnsdale, and the innermost recesses of 
Needwood and laglewood, still resound with his 





exploits; while Loxley, the presumed place of his'| 





afore the cuming of this werk to licht, we saw his 
hanche bane, als mekill as the haill bane of ane 


man ;. for we schot our arme in the mouth thairof ; 


be quhilk apperis,”’ he concludes, and it is the 
moral of his story, ‘‘ how strang and square pepill 
grew, in our regioun, afore they were effeminat 
with lust and intemperance of mouth.’’—(Bellen- 
dtn’s Boece, i. xxxiv.) But Scotland is not allowed 
to repose in triumph, notwithstanding the possession 
of this enormous ** hanch-bane,’’ and the energetic 
testimony of Hector Boece. Ireland puts forth a 
claim which has an antecedent probability, arising 
from its singular conformity with the national char- 
acter. Little John, we are told, took refuge from 
English oppression in the neighborhood of Dublin. 
A hillock, perhaps a barrow, which once stood on 
Ostmantowne green, and was termed Little John’s 
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shot, was a lasting evidence of his presence and of 
his skill in archery. But no Toxophilite dexterity 
could appease the severe majesty of Irish justice ; 
and ‘* it appears,’’ we are told, ** from some records 
in the Southwell family, that he was “guy tad 
euted for robbery on Arbor Hill, Dublin.” ard- 
pressed by this Irish evidence, Ritson could only 
suggest, that there should be a profert in curiam of 
the remains. 

The existence of ballads of which Robin Hood 
is the hero can be traced back to the reign of Ed- 
ward Ill. The author of Piers Ploughman, who 
wrote about A. D. 1362, introduces Sloth confess- 
ing himself unable to say his pater noster, and igno- 
rant of all the hymns respecting the Saviour and 
Our Lady, but well versed in the ‘‘ rhymes of Robin 
Hood.” —(Wright’s Edition, i. 101.) Of these 
** rhymes’’ probably several still exist, in altered 
forms, but there is no one which has come down to 
us in any unquestionable manuscript of the time of 
Piers Ploughman. The earliest that is at present 
known, oceurs in a manuscript which formerly 
belonged to Withers the poet, and is now in the 

ublic library of the University of Cambridge. Mr. 
right has contended that this manuscript, although 
upon paper, is of the age of Edward II., but the 
more general opinion seems to be, that it belongs 
to the following century. Whatever the age of the 
manuscript, the poem itself may be of the date Mr. 
Wright has assigned to it; although we cannot say 
that the internal evidence has led us to that conclu- 
sion.* It is, however, a singular poem, and intro- 
duces Robin Hood to us in a light which broadly 


distinguishes him from vulgar freebooters. He was | 





| 





pardon of Little John for having beguiled both king 
and sheriff, on the ground of his clannish fidelity to 
Robin. Hood. Nota word is said in condemnation 
of the murders. 

A second ‘‘rhyme of Robin Hood,” which is 
derived from another manuscript, also in the public 
library at Cambridge, is probably of about the same 

e as the last. Ritson assigned it to the reign of 

engy VII. Mr. Wright would transfer it to 
Henry VI., on the strength of a memorandum on 
one page, setting forth the expenses of the feast on 
the marriage of the king with Margaret—‘* Thys 

s exspences of flesche at the mariage of my ladey 
rgaret, that sche had owt of Englonde ;’’ but 
surely this memorandum is more likely to apply to 
“*my Lady Margaret,’ daughter of a Vil., 
who was married ‘‘ out of England,” that is, in 
Scotland, to James 1V., than to the Margaret who 
was married ‘in England’? to Henry VI. The 
poem details the adventures of ‘* Robin Hood and 
the Potter.”’ After the usual trials of skill, with 
quarterstaff and sword, in which Robin is worsted, 
he changes clothes with the potter, buys his stock 
in trade, and, thus disguised, adventures into Not- 
tingham. By offering his pots at an underprice, he 
soon clears his board of all but five, which he pre- 
sents to the sheriff's wife. ‘This act of hberality is 
rewarded by an invitation to dinner. At the sheriff's 
table Robin learns that a great trial of skill in 
archery is about to take place that afternoon. He 
attends, and surpasses all competitors. By way 
of accounting for his skill, he professes to have 
practised with Robin Hood, ‘* under his tortyll,”’ 
that is, his twisted ‘‘ tree.’’ The sheriff expresses 


not only the boldest, and the most courteous, he | a wish to see the famous outlaw. The potter offers 


was also the most religious of robbers ; 


and here, | to be his guide; leads him into the depth of the 


at Whitsuntide, when the woods had put on their | forest, and, at one blast of his horn, surruunds the 


first brilliant livery, and the birds were singing mer- 
rily, and the deer were seeking shelter under the 


astonished functionary by the well-known band. 
The sheriff is compelled to leave behind him his 


green-wood tree, Robin is lamenting that it was a| horse, ‘‘ and all his other gear,”’ and is glad to 
fortnight and more since he had seen his Saviour, or,| make a safe retreat upon any terms; while Robin, 


in other words, since he had heard tnass. 
the influence of this prick of conscience he deter- 
mines, that, ‘* with the might of mild Mary,’’ he 
would go that day to Nottingham, in order to join 
in the solemn services of Pentecost. He does so, 
and is recognized and betrayed by ‘‘ a great headed 
monk,’’ whom he had once relieved of a hundred 
pounds. The gates of the town are closed, and, 
after an ineffectual defence, Robin is thrown into 
prison; and the false monk is despatched to the 
king with tidings of the capture of the celebrated 
outlaw. Little John and Much waylay the monk 
on his journey to London, slay him and his little 
attendant page, and themselves proceed to London 
with his letters. The king direets that Robin Hood 
shall be brought into his presence, and sends an 
order by the hands of Little John and his companion 
to that effect, to the Sheriff of Nottingham. On 
their arrival at Nottingham, they are entertained 
with the honor due to royal messengers ; but— 
** When the sheriff was on sleep, 
Drunken of wine and ale,”’ 


Little John and Much betake themselves to the jail, 
kill the jailer, and release their leader. They all 
fly to the green-wood, and the ballad ends by the 


* Suum cuique. It is said, in the last edition of Rit- 
son’s Robin Hood, that this poem, which is known by 
the title of * Robin Hood and the Monk,” was first pub- 
lished by Hartshorne in his Wetrical Tales, London, 8vo, 
1829. artshorne was preceded hy Jamieson, in whose 
collection of Popular Ballads, (Edinburgh, 8vo, 1806,) it 
will be found, vol. ii., p. 54. 


Under | 
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with his accustomed courtesy to the fair sex, sends 


/ home, as a present to the wife of the insulted sher- 


iff, a white palfrey, ** which ambles like the wind.’’ 
** Robyn and Gandelyn,”’ which is another of the 
old manuscript ‘‘ rhymes” included in Mr. Gutch’s 
collection, does not seem to refer to Robin Hood. 
The names mentioned in it, and also the story it 
tells, are inconsistent with all the other ballads of 
this series. With the exception of a fragment of 
** Robin Hood and the Old Man,’’ published by 
Jamieson, (Popular Ballads, ii. 49,) ** Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne,”’ first published by Perey 
from his folio MS., is the only additional manuseript 
‘rhyme of Robin Hood’? which has any pretension 
to antiquity. ‘This clever, and in some parts even 
elegant poem, details a fierce contest between Robin 
Hood and a person named Guy of Gisborne, who 
had sworn to apprehend the outlaw, and was roam- 
ing the forest in search of him, habited in ‘* a eapull 
hyde,’’ which is said to mean a hors»’s hide, 


** Top and tail and mane.”’ 


Robin is successful in the encounter. Guy is slain ; 
his body is barbarously mangled “ with an Trish 
knife ;*’ and Robin clothes himself in the “ capull 
hyde,”’ and takes possession of his enemy's horn. 

hus accoutred he proceeds towards Barnsdale, 
where in the mean time his men had had an en- 
counter with the sheriff; several of them had been 
killed, and Little John was bound fast to a tree. 
Robin Hood, in ignorance of what had taken place, 
blew a loud blast on Guy’s horn, which was recog- 
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nized by the sheriff, and, when he saw the wearer| But his son had the misfortune to kill a Lancashire 
of ** the capull hyde” stalk down the glen, he con-| knight, and also a squire, in a joust; and the fa- 
cluded that Guy had slain Robin Hood. It was} ther’s goods had been ‘ sette and solde,’’ and his 
not until Little John had been set at liberty, that| lands pledged to the abbot of St. Mary’s for four 
the sheriff discovered his mistake, and “‘ fled full} hundred pounds, to pay the penalty of his son’s 
fast away.”’ mishap. The day for repayment of the loan was 

These are all the ‘rhymes of Robin Hood’’| close at hand, and the knight, being unprovided 
which have any right (so far as respects external| with the money, already sees his estate pass from 


evidence) to be looked upon as of any considerable 
antiquity ; and it is possible that they are some of 
the very rhymes alluded to in Piers Ploughman. 
The invention of printing soon put the story on a 
more permanent footing. Wynkyn de Worde sent 
forth from his new shop in Fleet street, perhaps in 
the year 1500, ** A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode 
and his meyné, and of the proude Sheryfe of No- 
tyngham.’’* This is a ballad romance in eight 
fyttes, or books, and, in point of poetical merit, may 
fairly rank with the best compositions of its class. 
Robin is here again introduced in his character of 
a religious freebooter. We are told that he heard 
three masses every day before dinner; the third, 
which was his especial delight, being in honor of 
our ‘‘ dear Lady.’’ Such, indeed, was his love for 
the Virgin, that he never harmed any company in 
which there chanced to be a woman. Equally care- 
ful was he that no damage should be done to any 
husbandman “ that tylleth with his plough,’’ nor to 
any good yeoman, nor to any knight or squire ‘* that 
wolde be a good felowe.”’ But, in spite of his 
attachment to religious observances, there existed 
in his mind a wide distinction between the services 
of the church, and its ministers. His vengeance | 
was guided by a kind of puritanical aversion to all | 
clerical dignitaries. A fat abbot, or the steward of | 
@ monastery, was nuts to him, as the wood-land 
saying is ; and the higher the dignitaries, the worse 
they fared with him. These bishops and ‘ these 
archbishops’’—such is Rebin's charge to his follow- 
ers— 





** Ye shall them beat and bind.”’ 


The “ Lytell Geste’’ informs us, that in the exe- 
cution of their accustomed roving commission, Little 
John and two of his companions waylay a knight 
who is passing through the forest—a melancholy, 
miserable man, a very representative of Him of the 
Sorrowful Countenance. He willingly agrees to 
accompany the rovers to their master. Robin en- 
tertains him at dinner sumptuously ; swans, pheas- 
ants, and other delicacies, smoke upon the outlaw’s 
board. The feast being concluded, the knight pre- 
— to depart. “Pay ere you wend!’’ says 

obin ; ‘ it was never the custom for a yeoman to 
pay for a knight.’” The knight confesses, with 
humiliation, that he has but tea shillings in his cof- 
fers. ‘* Go look,” says Robin to Little John, and 
then addressing the knight, ‘‘ if you have no more, 
I will not have a penny.’’ ‘The search confirms the 
knight’s veracity ; and leads to friendly inquiries on 
the part of Robin Hood as to the cause of the 
knight's poverty. ‘* For a hundred winters,’’ the 
unhappy man explains, ‘‘ his ancestors had been 
knights,’” and, within the last two or three years, 
he himself had possessed an income of four hun- 
dred pounds a year, as his neighbors well ‘* kende.”’ 


* A copy of this book, believed to be unique, exists in 
that library which we have already several times had 
occasion to mention, and which is preéminently rich in 
matters relating to Robin Hood—the public library of 
the University of Cambridge. It has been reprinted 
twice ; by Ritson in his Robin Hood collection, and now 
again by Mr. Gutch, who gives also a modern version by 


him. Robin inquires, who would be the knight’s 
surety if he were to advance thesum. The knight 
acknowledges that he is as much at a loss for friends 
as money. He can offer no surety save Our Lady, 
who had never failed him before. ‘Too much can- 
not be done for a friend of Our Lady’s! Robin 
protests, that, if all England were sought through, 
a better surety could not be found ; and the knight 
is immediately provided not only with money, but 
with garments, a horse, and a trusty squire in the 
person of Little John. The whole band enter heart 
and soul into their master’s feelings. They weep 
over the knight’s misfortunes, and supply his wants 
with more than their master’s Jiberality. Thus 
drops the curtain at the end of fytte the first. 

he second fytte transports us to St. Mary’s ab- 
bey ; where the abbot is chuckling over the absence 
of the knight, and the anticipated forfeiture of his 
lands. The prior entreats his superior to show a 
little pity, but his merciful promptings are scornfully 
rejected by the abbot, and by a fat-headed monk, no 
less a person than the high cellarer. The fatal day 
arrives ; and a court is held for the condemnation 
of the land with proper legal formality. In the 
midst of the proceedings the knight knocks at the 
gate. He enters clad in simple weeds, and humbly 
entreats the monks to grant hima longer day. The 
abbot insists upon his bond; he will have his money 
or the land. ‘The high justice interferes as medi- 
ator— 


‘© What wyll ye gyve more?” said the justice, 
** And the knight shall make a release ; 
And elles dare | safly swere 
Ye never hold your lande in pees.” 


*‘ An hundred pounde,’’ sayd the abbot, 
The justice said, *‘ Give him two.” 

“‘ Nay, be God !"’ sayd the knight, 
“* Yet gete ye it not soo: 


Though ye wolde gyve a thousande more, 
Yet were ye never the nere ; 

Shall there never be myn eyre 
Abbot, justyse, ne frere.”’ 


He sterte hym to a borde anone, 
Tyll a table rounde, 

And there he shoke, out of a bagge, 
Even four hundred pounde. 


His debt thus paid, the knight takes leave of the 
chagrined abbot— he went hym forthe full mery 
syngynge, as men have told the tale,”’ and living to 
himself at home, contrives in time to get together 
the sum which his benefactor had advanced. He 
equips himself also with a splendid present of bows 
and arrows, and on the appointed day, rides out, 
with “a light song”’ and a merry heart, on his way 
to Barnsdale. 

The third fytte relates the adventures of Little 
John, who, straying into Nottingham, attracts the 
attention of the sheriff by his skill in archery, and, 
with the knight's consent, enters into the sheriff's 
service for one year, under the name of Reynold 
Greenleaf. After a time, ‘ it befel upon a Wednes- 
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| day,” that, in the absence of the sheriff, Little John 
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shot, was a lasting evidence of his presence and of 
his skill in archery. But no Toxophilite dexterity 
could appease the severe majesty of Irish justice ; 
and “it appears,’’ we are told, ‘* from some records 
in the Southwell family, that he was publicly exe- 
cuted for robbery on Arbor Hill, Dublin.” Hard- 
pressed by this Irish evidence, Ritson could only 
suggest, that there should be a profert in curiam of 
the remains. 

The existence of ballads of which Robin Hood 
is the hero can be traced back to the reign of Ed- 
ward Ill. The author of Piers Ploughman, who 
wrote about A. D. 1362, introduces Sloth confess- 
ing himself unable to say his pater noster, and igno- 
rant of all the hymns respecting the Saviour and 
Our Lady, but well versed in the ‘‘ rhymes of Robin 
Hood.” —(Wright’s Edition, i. 101.) Of these 
** rhymes”’ probably several still exist, in altered 
forms, but there is no one which has come down to 
us in any unquestionable manuscript of the time of 





Piers Ploughman. The earliest that is at present 
known, oceurs in a manuscript which formerly | 
belonged to Withers the poet, and is now in the) 
ublic library of the University of Cambridge. Mr. | 
right has contended that this manuscript, although | 
upon paper, is of the age of Edward II., but the. 
more general opinion seems to be, that it belongs | 
to the following century. Whatever the age of the 
manuscript, the poem itself may be of the date Mr. 
Wright has assigned to it; although we cannot say 
that the internal evidence has led us to that conelu- 
sion.* It is, however, a singular poem, and intro- 





duces Robin Hood to us in a light which broadly 
distinguishes him from vulgar freebooters. He was 
not only the boldost, and the most courteous, he | 
was also the most religious of robbers ; and here, | 
at Whitsuntide, when the woods had put on their | 


first brilliant livery, and the birds were singing mer- | 


pardon of Little John for having beguiled both king 
and sheriff, on the ground of his clannish fidelity to 
Robin Hood. Not a word is said in condemnation 
of the murders. 

A second ‘rhyme of Robin Hood,” which is 
derived from another manuscript, also in the public 
library at Cambridge, is probably of about the same 
age as the last. Ritson assigned it to the reign of 

ensy VII. Mr. Wright would transfer it to 
Henry VI., on the strength of a memorandum on 
one page, setting forth the expenses of the feast on 
the marriage of the king with Margaret—** Thys 

s exspences of flesche at the mariage of my ladey 
age that sche had owt of Englonde ;’’ but 
surely this memorandum is more likely to apply to 
**my Lady Margaret,” daughter of ase Vil., 
who was married ‘out of England,’’ that is, in 
Scotland, to James IV., than to the Margaret who 
was married ‘in England’? to Henry VI. The 
poem details the adventures of ‘* Robin Hood and 


the Potter.’’ After the usual trials of skill, with 


quarterstaff and sword, in which Robin is worsted, 
he changes clothes with the potter, buys his stock 
in trade, and, thus disguised, adventures into Not- 
tingham. By offering his pots at an underprice, he 
soon clears his board of all but five. which he pre- 
sents to the sheriff's wife. This act of hberality is 
rewarded by an invitation to dinner. At the sheriff's 
table Robin learns that a great trial of skill in 
archery is about to take place that afternoon. He 
attends, and surpasses all competitors. By way 
of accounting for his skill, he professes to have 
practised with Robin Hood, ** under his tortyll,”’ 
that is, his twisted ‘‘ tree.’’ The sheriff expresses 
a wish to see the famous outlaw. The potter offers 
to be his guide ; leads him into the depth of the 
forest, and, at one blast of his horn, surrounds the 
astonished functionary by the well-known band. 


rily, and the deer were seeking shelter under the | The sheriff is compelled to leave behind him his 


green-wood tree, Robin is lamenting that it was a 
fortnight and more since he had seen his Saviour, or, 
in other words, since he had heard mass. Under 
the influence of this prick of conscience he deter- 
mines, that, ‘* with the might of mild Mary,’’ he 
would go that day to Nottingham, in order to join 
in the solemn services of Pentecost. He does so, 
and is recoguized and betrayed by ‘a great headed 
monk,’’ whom he had once relieved of a hundred 
pounds. The gates of the town are closed, and, 
after an ineffectual defence, Robin is thrown into 
prison; and the false monk is despatched to the 
king with tidings of the capture of the celebrated 
outlaw. Little John and Much waylay the monk 
on his journey to London, slay him and his little 
attendant page, and themselves proceed to London 
with his letters. The king directs that Robin Hood 
shall be brought into his presence, and sends an 
order by the hands of Little John and his companion 
to that effect, to the Sheriff of Nottingham. On 
their arrival at Nottingham, they are entertained 
with the honor due to royal messengers ; but— 


** When the sheriff was on sleep, 
Drunken of wine and ale,”’ 


Little John and Much betake themselves to the jail, 
kill the jailer, and release their leader. They all 
fly to the green-wood, and the ballad ends by the 


* Suum cuique. Tt is said, in the last edition of Rit- 
son’s Robin Hood, that this poem, which is known by 
the title of “ Robin Hood and the Monk,” was first pub- 
lished by Hartshorne in his Wetrical Tales, London, 8vo, 
1829. Hartshorne was preceded by Jamieson, in whose 
collection of Popular Ballads, (Edinburgh, 8vo, 1806,) it 


| horse, ‘‘and all his other gear,”’ and is glad to 
'make a safe retreat upon any terms; while Robin, 
with his accustomed courtesy to the fair sex, sends 
home, as a present to the wife of the insulted sher- 
iff, a white palfrey, ‘* which ambles like the wind.’’ 
| ** Robyn and Gandelyn,”’ which is another of the 
old manuscript ‘‘ rhymes’ included in Mr. Gutch’s 
collection, does not seem to refer to Robin Hood. 
The names mentioned in it, and also the story it 
tells, are inconsistent with all the other ballads of 
this series. With the exception of a fragment of 
** Robin Hood and the Old Man,” published by 
Jamieson, (Popular Ballads, ii. 49,) ** Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne,”’ first published by Perey 
from his folio MS., is the only additional manuscript 
‘** rhyme of Robin Hood’’ which has any pretension 
to antiquity. ‘This clever, and in some parts even 
elegant poem, details a fierce contest between Robin 
Hood and a person named Guy of Gisborne, who 
had sworn to apprehend the outlaw, and was roam- 
ing the forest in search of him, habited in “* a eapull 
hyde,’’ which is said to mean a hors»’s hide, 


** Top and tail and mane.”’ 


Robin is successful in the encounter. Guy is slain ; 
his body is barbarously mangled ‘‘ with an Irish 
knife ;*’ and Robin clothes himself in the ‘ capull 
hyde,’’ and takes possession of his enemy's horn. 

hus accoutred he proceeds towards Barnsdale, 
where in the mean time his men had had an en- 
counter with the sheriff; several of them had been 
killed, and Little John was bound fast to a tree. 
Robin Hood, in ignorance of what had taken place, 





will be found, vol. ii., p. 54. 


blew a loud blast on Guy’s horn, which was recog- 
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nized by the sheriff, and, when he saw the wearer 
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of ** the capull hyde”’ stalk down the glen, he con- 
cluded that Guy had slain Robin Hood. It was 
not until Little John had been set at liberty, that 
the sheriff discovered his mistake, and “‘ fled full 
fast away.”’ 

These are all the “‘rhymes of Robin Hood” 
which have any right (so far as respects external 
evidence) to be looked upon as of any considerable 
antiquity ; and it is possible that they are some of 
the very rhymes alluded to in Piers Ploughman. 
The invention of printing soon put the story on a 
more permanent footing. Wynkyn de Worde sent 
forth from his new shop in Fleet street, perhaps in 
the year 1500, ** A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode 
and his meyné, and of the proude Sheryfe of No- 
tyngham.’** This is a ballad romance in eight 
fyttes, or books, and, in point of poetical merit, may 
fairly rank with the best compositions of its class. 
Robin is here again introduced in his character of 
a religious freebooter. We are told that he heard 
three masses every day before dinner; the third, 
which was his especial delight, being in honor of 
our ‘* dear Lady.’’ Such, indeed, was his love for 
the Virgin, that he never harmed any company in 
which there chanced to be a woman. Equally care- 
ful was he that no damage should be done to any 
husbandman ‘* that tylleth with his plough,”’ nor to 
any good yeoman, nor to any knight or squire ‘* that 
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But his son had the misfortune to kill a Lancashire 
knight, and also a squire, in a joust; and the fa- 
ther’s goods had been “‘ sette and solde,’’ and his 
lands pledged to the abbot of St. Mary’s for four 
hundred pounds, to pay the penalty of his son’s 
mishap. The day for repayment of the loan was 
close at hand, and the knight, being unprovided 
with the money, already sees his estate pass from 
him. Robin inquires, who would be the knight’s 
surety if he were to advance thesum. The knight 
acknowledges that he is as much at a loss for friends 
as money. He can offer no surety save Our Lady, 
who had never failed him before. ‘Too much can- 
not be done for a friend of Our Lady’s! Robin 
protests, that, if all England were sought through, 
a better surety could not be found ; and the knight 
is immediately provided not only with money, but 
with garments, a horse, and a trusty squire in the 
person of Little John. The whole band enter heart 
and soul into their master’s feelings. They weep 
over the knight’s misfortunes, and supply his wants 
with more than their master’s liberality. Thus 
drops the curtain at the end of fytte the first. 

he second fytte transports us to St. Mary’s ab- 
| bey ; where the abbot is chuckling over the absence 
| of the knight, and the anticipated forfeiture of his 
lands. The prior entreats his superior to show a 
little pity, but his merciful promptings are scornfully 
rejected by the abbot, and bya fat-headed monk, no 





wolde be a good felowe.” But, in spite of his 
attachment to religious observances, there existed 
in his mind a wide distinction between the services 
of the church, and its ministers. His vengeance 
was guided by a kind of puritanical aversion to all 
clerical dignitaries. A fat abbot, or the steward of 
a monastery, was nuts to him, as the wood-land 
saying is ; and the higher the dignitaries, the worse 
they fared with him. 


ers— 
** Ye shall them beat and bind.”’ 


The ‘ Lytell Geste”’ informs us, that in the exe- 
cution of their accustomed roving commission, Little 
John and two of his companions waylay a knight 
who is passing through the forest—a melancholy, 
miserable man, a very representative of Him of the 
Sorrowful Countenance. He willingly agrees to 
accompany the rovers to their master. Robin en- 
tertains him at dinner sumptuously ; swans, pheas- 
ants, and other delicacies, smoke upon the outlaw’s 
board. ‘The feast being concluded, the knight pre- 

ares to depart. ‘“ Pay ere you wend!"’ says 
Robin ; ‘* it was never the custom for a yeoman to 
pay for a knight.”’ The knight confesses, with 
humiliation, that he has but ten shillings in his cof- 
fers. ‘* Go look,’ says Robin to Little John, and 


then addressing the knight, ‘‘ if you have no more, | 


I will not have a penny.’’ The search confirms the 
knight’s veracity ; and leads to friendly inquiries on 
the part of Robin Hood as to the cause of the 
knight’s poverty. ‘* For a hundred winters,’’ the 
unhappy man explains, “ his ancestors had been 
knights,’” and, within the last two or three years, 
he himself had possessed an income of four hun- 
dred pounds a year, as his neighbors well ‘* kende.”’ 


* A copy of this book, believed to be unique, exists in 
that library which we have already several times had 
occasion to mention, and which is preéminently rich in 
matters relating to Robin Hood—the public library of 
the University of Cambridge. It has been reprinted 
twice ; by Ritson in his Robin Hood collection, and now 
again by Mr. Gutch, who gives also a modern version by 


These bishops and ‘ these 
archbishops’ ’—such is Robin's charge to his follow- 


less a person than the high cellarer. The fatal day 
arrives; and a court is held for the condemnation 
‘of the land with proper legal formality. In the 
| midst of the proceedings the knight knocks at the 
'gate. He enters clad in simple weeds, and humbly 
| entreats the monks to grant hima longer day. The 
| abbot insists upon his bond ; he will have his money 
| or the land. The high justice interferes as medi- 
ator— 
«© What wyll ye gyve more ?”’ said the justice, 
** And the knight shall make a release ; 
And elles dare | safly swere 
Ye never hold your lande in pees.” 


«‘ An hundred pounde,”’ sayd the abbot, 
The justice said, *‘ Give him two.” 

** Nay, be God !*’ sayd the knight, 
“ Yet gete ye it not soo: 


Though ye wolde gyve a thousande more, 
Yet were ye never the nere ; 

Shall there never be myn eyre 
Abbot, justyse, ne frere.”’ 


He sterte hym to a borde anone, 
Tyll a table rounde, 

And there he shoke, out of a bagge, 
Even four hundred pounde. 


His debt thus paid, the knight takes leave of the 
chagrined abbot—‘‘ he went hym forthe full mery 
syngynge, as men have told the tale,”’ and living to 
himself at home, contrives in time to get together 
the sum which his benefactor had advanced. He 
equips himself also with a splendid present of bows 
and arrows, and on the appointed day, rides out, 
with “a light song”’ and a merry heart, on his way 
to Barnsdale. 

The third fytte relates the adventures of Little 
John, who, straying into Nottingham, attraets the 
attention of the sheriff by his skill in archery, and, 
with the knight's consent, enters into the sheriff's 
service for one year, under the name of Reynold 
Greenleaf. Aftera time, ‘ it befel upon a Wednes- 
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| day,” that, in the absence of the sheriff, Little John 
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raises a disturbance in the house, and, after a cer- 
tain amount of quarrels and broken heads, the 
sheriff's cook and Little John run away, and betake 
themselves to the green-wood, carrying off with 
them their master’s plate and ready money, “‘ three 
hundred pound and three.’’ They have scarcely 
joined Robin Hood, when Little John bethnks him 
of a ‘wile.’ The sheriff-is encountered on his re- 
turn home, beguiled into the forest, and delivered 
over to the enemy's party. He is served at supper 
off his own plate, stripped to his breech and shirt, 
kept all night in most uncomfortable plight, and is 
dismissed on the morrow upon taking an oath never 
to lie in wait for Robin Mood ‘by water ne by 
londe,”’ and, if any of the troop fall into his custody, 
**to help them that he may.”’ 

In the fourth fytte the fat-headed high-cellarer 
_ of St. Mary’s, while travelling with a large sum 
of money in his mail, is unlucky enough to fall into 
the power of these outlaws, who lose no time in 
exercising, at his expense, the ancient equitable ju- 
risdiction by which they were wont to give relief 
against the hardships of the law and the abuses of 
property. ‘The cellarer protests that he has but 
twenty marks. Little John searches and finds eight 
hundred pounds on him. Robin Hood declares that 
the money is sent by Our Lady ; who, with her ac- 
customed goodness, has doubled the sum which he 
had lent the knight. The monk is dismissed in 
high dudgeon, refusing a stirrup-cup at his de- 
parture, and vowing that he might have dined ‘‘ bet- 
ter cheap’’ at Blyth or Doncaster. The fytte con- 
cludes with the arrival of the knight. Robin accepts 
his presents ; but tells him that Our Lady had al- 
ready paid back the amount of the loan by her cel- 
larer, together with another four hundred pounds, 
of which he begs the knight's acceptance in return. 

With the fifth fytte there commences a new 
story. The sheriff of Nottingham proclaims a 
shooting-match ; Robin attends, and bears off the 
—. As he leaves the town, the ery of ‘* Robin 

ood !”’ is raised ; ** great horns gan they to blow ;”’ 
the townsmen assemble, a sharp encounter ensues, 
and Little John is wounded in the knee, so that he 
can neither go nor ride. He entreats his master to 
smite off his head with his ** brown sword,’ and 
make his escape. ‘The proposal is indignantly re- 
jected. Little Much takes his wounded companion 
upon his back, lays him down from time to time, 
‘*to shoot another while,’’ and, in the end, they all 
escape to the castle of their friend the knight. 

The sixth fytte opens with a complaint by the 
sheriff to the king, against the knight, for harboring 
outlaws. His majesty determines to visit Notting- 
ham, and himself suppress these outrages. Without 
waiting for the arrival of his sovereign, the sheriff 
waylays the knight. His lady appeals to Robin 
Hood, who instantly summons his men, proceeds to 
Nottingham, slays the “‘ proud sheriff,’’ and carries 
off the knight into the green-wood. 

The seventh fytte presents us with the arrival of 
Edward, * our comely king,”’ at Nottingham. For 
half a year all his endeavors to take Robin, or the 
knight, are vain. At length, a forester offers, that 
if the king will put on the costume of an abbot, he 
will lead him to Robin’s retreat, “ a mile under the 
lynde ;’’ in the very depths, that is, of a wood of 
limes. The offer is accepted. Robin received the 
pretended abbot with courtesy, and of forty pounds 
voluntarily offered by the king, took but one half, 
which he doled out among his men, and ‘‘ bad them 
merry be.’’ The king then produces a summons 
under the royal seal, inviting Robin to Nottingham, 
**both to meat and meal.’’ Robin bends upon his 
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knee before the royal missive, and entertains the 
messenger in his noblest fashion ; feasts him off his 
own fat venison— 
** With good white bread, and good red wine, 
And therto fine ale brown.”’ 


After dinner he entertains him with the accus- 
tomed forest sport, a shooting-match ; the condition 
being, that whoever misses a rose garland suspended 
between two poles, should forfeit his archer’s ‘* tac- 
kle,”’ and submit to receive a buffet on his head. 
Robin misses by “‘ three fyngers and mare.”” The 
king is to enforce the penalty. He hesitates. 
‘* Smite boldly,” said Robin, “1 give thee large 
leave.’’ Thus encouraged, the king folds up his 
sleeve, and with one blow of a stalwart arm, makes 
the outlaw reel almost to the earth. Such an ex- 
hibition of “‘ pith in the arm,’’ opens the eyes of 
Robin and his friend the knight. The bras de fer 
was an acknowledged attribute of sovereignty. 
Down kneel the outlaw band before the recognized 
— of England ; and and pardon follow. 

he eighth fytte hurriedly concludes the history. 
Robin and his men follow the king to the court. 
But within a year the inextinguishable love of the 
forest had lured away all his companions save two, 
and Robin himself was pining after his ‘ tortyll 
tree.” On a certain jue be chanced to behold an 
assembly of young archers practising. ‘This brought 
his home-sickness to a height. 


** Alas, and well-a-woo ! 
Yf I dwell longer with the king 
Sorowe wyll me sloo.”’ 


He hied back to the green-wood, and dwelt there 
for ‘* twenty yere and two ;”’ but, in the end, was 
betrayed by his kinswoman, the prioress of Kirkes- 
ley. Going to the priory ‘* to be leten blode,”’ the 
prioress and Sir Roger of Doncaster, ** that was her 
own special,’ procured his death ‘* through theyr 
false playe.”’ 

The poem concludes with the charitable aspira- 
tion— 

‘* Cryst have mercy on his soule, 
hat dyed on the rode, 
For he was a good outlawe 


And dyde pore men much god.”’ 


The Lytell Geste is the most skilful and com- 
plete of all the Robin Hood poems. It has, indeed, 
a kind of epic regularity of construction, which has 
no parallel in any of the nearly fifty subsequent bal- 
lads whieh Ritson and the present editor have 
brought together. These are all founded upon the 
incidents of the Lytell Geste, or upon those of the 
earlier *‘ rhymes,’’ or upon incidents common in 
ballad literature ; and the majority are rude com- 
positions, of little merit or value, except as proofs 
of the way in which a story, once admitted into the 
popular mind, will gradually enlarge and spread on 
every side. In the instance of Robin Hood, there 
were two peculiar sources whence the facts, which 
were ultimately engrafted upon the original story, 
were derived. The first, was the adoption of Robin 
Hood as an actor in the popular festival in honor of 
May Day. In this old observance, whieh was a 
relic of the ancient festival of Flora, a lady or queen 
of the May was a necessary character, as the rep- 
resentative of the Goddess of Flowers. From an 
early period the lady of the May was termed in 
England, and perhaps also in France,* Maid Marion. 


* See Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, p. 588, edit. 
1839. —s de l’etat de la Poésie Frangoise, p. 261, 
ng. Poetry, i, 80, edit. 1824. 
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At a more recent date, when the original meaning | 
of the festival was altogether disregarded, a lord or | 
king of the May either superseded the queen, or | 
was added to the customary actors; and, finally, | 
the lord or king came, in many places, to be termed | 
Robin Hood, and was brought upon the scene in| 
archer’s habiliments, and with some of Robin Hood's | 
usual attendants. In this way the names and stories | 
of Robin Hood and Maid Marion came to be| 
blended ; and Robin acquired an additional hold upon | 
the hearts of the people. The second source to | 
which we have alluded, is intimately connected with | 
the first. May Day games fell out of fashion ; | 
archery was remembered only in the famous feats of 
English bowmen ; old faiths and superstitions began | 
to wax dim; Maid Marion, who used to be person- 
ated bya boisterous *‘ lubberly boy,’’ was turned over 
to some woman less attractive still, and became an 
object of contempt even with Falstaff; Robin Hood's 
quiver hung useless at his back; Friar Tuck could | 
no longer raise a laugh Py es an Ave, or re- 
peating scraps of the old Latin service ; the joke | 
and the merriment were now dependent, not upon | 
a Little John of six feet two or three, but upon’ 
some low-life Jack-pudding, or upon the coarse vul- | 
garities of some make-believe Moor or Ethiopiaa— 
for there is nothing new under the sun. 

Such was the state of things with the story of 
Robin Hood, when, some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, Anthony Munday and Henry Chettle 
contrived to unite it with a semi-historical narrative | 
of an interesting character, and to bring it upon the 
ordinary stage in the drama of “* The Downfall of | 
the Earl of Huntingdon,’’ Robin Hood being the 
outlawed earl, and Maid Marion ‘ the chaste Ma- 
tilda, the Lord Fitzwalter’s daughter.” The play 
was extremely popular, and not undeservedly so. 
The plot is well developed; the dramatis persone 
comprise many names of traditional interest; the 
familiar incidents of the ballads are skilfully adapted 
to a quasi-historical end; and, finally, that portion 
of the play of which the scene is laid in the green- 
wood, possesses a sylvan freshness and sunny light, | 
which no man that has a living soul in him, or the 
least feeling for country life, can possibly withstand. 
Munday and Chettle’s play gave new life to the 
decaying legend. But it was not a true life. To 
convert the old popular favorites into lords and 
ladies in disguise, was to communicate a galvanic 
semblance to them rather than a real existence. | 
They, however, became fashionable ; and the sup-_ 
posititious nobility of Robin and Marion passed 
from the play into new ballads, and was accepted 
as an integral portion of the original history. 


«* But time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand.”’ 


New favorites arose. ‘* The old Robin Hood of | 
England,”’ as Shakspeare terms him, now no longer 
a popular hero, was soon overlooked in the artificial 
world of polite letters. He gradually faded away | 
into a memory and a tradition, a thing for antiqua- | 
ries and refuse-mongers ; and they strove to make 
something of him after their own fashion. One 
gentleman invented a pedigree of the poetic earl, | 
which is an outrage upon all history; and another | 
an inscription upon his tombstone, which is a bur-| 
lesque upon all language. Finally, Ritson, with | 
most astonishing carefulness, gathered up all the | 
crumbs of information respecting him, the allusions, | 
the scattered disjointed references which lie strewn | 
ever the surface of our literature,* and brought! 


* Ritson’s diligence in this respect was singular. 
Some few allusive passages have been turned up since 
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them all together into two octavo volumes. Mr 
Gutch has republished almost the whole of Ritson, 
with additions; but without Ritson’s care. He 
holds Ritson, we can see, in some contempt. Yet 
it would not please him if any one were to institute 
a strict comparison between the antiquarian aequire- 
ments of Ritson and those of Ritson’s successor. 

And now, throwing aside the poetical earldom, 
and the popular Hiatson with Maid Marion, and the 
ballads clearly subsequent to the Lytell Geste, we 
arrive at the question—Who and what, after all, 
was Robin Hood? Where and when did he really 
live? This is a question which it will take a bolder 
man than we can make up amongst us, to answer 
distinctly. What do contemporary English chron- 
iclers say respecting him? Not a word. What 
evidence does any contemporary author afford con- 

. . ha ir . 

cerning him? None atall. What proof is there, 
in short, that he ever existed, or did any one of the 
feats attributed to him? The testimony only of 
ballads and popular tradition. Nothing else. For, 
although he is mentioned in two Scot/ish chronicles, 
written several hundred years after the most recent 
of the periods at which he is supposed to have 
lived, it is plain that the authors of the chronicles 
in question knew nothing of him beyond the bal- 
lads; and merely assigned a speculative date to 
the life and adventures of the person whom the 
ballads celebrated. The first of these chronicles is 
the Scotichronicon, partly written by Fordun, a 
canon of Aberdeen, between the years 1377 and 
1384, and partly by Bower, Abbot of St. Columba, 
about the year 1450. Bower’s labors, in connec- 
tion with the Scotichronicon, are said to have been 
of three kinds. Fordun completed five books ; 
these Bower interpolated with new matter. For- 
dun also left various collections for a continuation 
of his work, from 1153 to 1385: these Bower ar- 
ranged, eking them out with materials collected by 
himself, and he digested the whole into books, 
extending from Book V. to Book XIII. cap. 33; 
while the latter part of Book XIII., and the con- 
tinuation down to the end of Book XVI., are 
attributed to him entirely. Although there was 
this distinction between the books before and after 
Book XIII., Bower himself claimed the whole 
chronicle subsequent to Book V. as equally his own. 
In some concluding valedictory lines, he says— 


** Quingue libros Fordun, undenos auctor arabat.”’ 
Now it is in Book X. that the passages relating to 


Robin Hood occur; but it is a mistake to say that 
they occur only ‘‘ in one of the late manuseripts”’ ¢ 


of the Scotichronicon. They are to be found in all 


the manuscripts that we have had opportunities of 
consulting; in the Edinburgh MS., from which 
Goodall printed; in the famous Black Book of 
Paisley, which is now in the king's library in the 
British Museum ; in the Harleian manuscript 712, 
which is a copy made in 1483 for an archbishop of 
St. Andrews; and in the Harleian manuscript 
4764, which is also a manuscript of the fifteenth 


century. In all these manuscripts the passages 


his time, but the number is very small. We can add but 
one which we believe has not been noticed. It occurs, 
of all places in the world, in 8 petition to parliament, 
presented in the year 1439, against one Piers Venables 
of Aston in Derbyshire, who “ having no liflode, ne suffi- 
ceante of goodes, gadered and assembled unto him many 
misdoers, beynge of his clothynge, and, in manere of in- 
surrection, wente into the wodes in that countrie, like as 
it hadde be Robyn Hode and his meyné.”—(Rot. Parl. 
v. 16.) 


+ Wright’s Essays, ii. 84. 
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exist as printed by Hearne or Goodall; but it is 
clear that there cannot be any certainty that they 
were written by Fordun. Their disjointed charac- 
ter, as compared with the passages which precede 
and follow them, gives them very much the appear- 
ance of having been interpolated, but, whether inter- 
polated or not, the facts that are stated in them are 
evidently derived from the ballads, which are dis- 
tinctly referred to, and are said to be more attrac- 
tive ‘‘to the silly people’? than any others of their 
kind. 

The other Scottish writer who mentions Robin 
Hood is Major or Mair (Joannes, as Buchanan des- 
ignates him, solo cognomine Major :) in his Misto- 
ria Majoris Britannic, which was first published in 
1512, and appears to have been written a very little 
while before. Under the reign of Richard I., that 
is, between 1189 and 1199, he observes—‘* About 
this time, as J conjecture, the famous thieves, 
Robert. Hude of England and Little John, lurked in 
woods,”’ &c. ; and then he relates various particu- 
lars, evidently taken from the ballads, which, he 
says, were sung throughout England and Scotland. 

t is quite unnecessary to offer any comment upon 
the contradictory statements of two writers, neither 
of whom had any means of ascertaining the truth. 
It is clear that they wrote from the ballads and from 


comimon tradition; and that what they say adds | 


nothing whatever to the information derived from 
those sources. They relied upon those sources 
alone, and so must we. And what can we learn 
from them’ What is the testimony of tradition? 
Tt confounds, as we have seen, the monuments of 
different periods and different races—monuments 
between the erection of which many ages and many 
revolutions must have intervened; it huddles to- 
gether things natural and things artificial ; remains 
British, Roman, Saxoa—relies in all parts of the 
kingdom; and assigns them all to Robin Hood. 


Sometimes, as Mr. Wright has well remarked, he | 
is identified with the dwarfs, and sometimes with | 


the giants, of the popular creed.—(Wright’s Es- 
says, ii. 209, 210.) 


to fill the vacant place: a clear proof that the 
popular mind was full of the exploits attributed to 
him, but none whatever that he performed them. 


Wherever an old memory or. 


an old tradition was lost, Robin Hood was appointed | jn scornful answer to his enemies. The Clerus Anglia 





HOOD. 


We are aware that two French writers have 
recently endeavored to fix the wandering Robin 
within certain definite limits both of time and space. 
Thierry in his ‘* History of the Norman Conquest,”’ 
and the author of a Thése de Littérature sur les 
Vicassitudes et les Transformations du cycle populaire 
de Robin Hood, (Paris, 1832,) would throw him 
back to the reign of the first Norman kings. They 
discover under his disguise one of the Saxon patri- 
ots who so long resisted the Norman rule.* These 
writers differ a little with each other, but their 
theory is in principle the same ; and it is no more 
than a theory, a picturesque imagination, ve 
| taking and romantic, but totally at variance wi 
\the spirit of the Robin Hood ballads, which is one 
‘of loyalty to the sovereign, not of opposition to his 
| sway. sides, the silence of contemporary histo- 
|rians is, what lawyers call in their grotesque lan- 
/guage, a negative pregnant. ‘These historians 
‘name the most distinguished Saxon outlaws; but 
' they are all ominously silent regarding Robin Hood. 
It is easy to dovetail the existence and adventures 
of the hero of the green-wood upon any passage 
which indicates the existence of a band of outlaws. 


| * Ancient ballads and modern theories would, by this 
time, have brought into question (had it been possi- 
| ble) another celebrated outlaw of another kind. We 
mean Thomas 4 Becket. But however questionable may 
be the condition in which his historical character has 
come down to us, his historical existence is beyond dis- 
pute. And there was sufficient in it evidently, of what 
was extraordinary, to provoke fiction to give a little more 
color to the story, und add an inch or so to the stature of 
its hero. Not only did ballad writers, anticipating Mr. 
D'Israeli, provide Becket. with a Syrian mother, whom 
| Thierry and Sharon Turner have accepted as a truth ; but 
the ground and popularity of his opposition to his sov- 
/ereign are accounted for in the romantic school of Angle- 
terre Poétique, by representing it as a personification of 
Saxon and Norman Jealousies, as well as of the more 
lasting rivalry between church and state. We do not 
| venture euaaves to determine whether Pecket was or 
was not a Saxon. We wait till criticism has the means 
either of reconcilement or of preference, on a comparison 
|ofthe apparently opposite statements of Becket himself, 
‘and of his almost other self, Fitzstephen. 
Becket’s words are few and general, and were uttered 





| 
| 
| 
| 


had reproached him with ingratitude to the king, who 
had promoted him in gloriam ab exili; but nothing is 
said on either side about race, or of the wonderful cireum- 


| stance of a Saxon primate. Becket replies: “ Non sum 


= Pa ho oe , -. - 
And what of the ballads? Far be it from ws @! rever&, atavis editus regibus. Malo tamen is esse, in quo 
depreciate these interesting and valuable remains. | faciat sibi genus animi nobilitas, quam in quo uobilitas 
Our ancient ballads constitute a kind of literary | generisdegeneret. Forte natus sum de paupere tugurio !” 
heaven, into which we must peer with anxious | In his remonstrance with Foliot, Bishop of London, the 
eyes when we are looking for the morning star | ablest and most prominent of his opponents, he enters 
which ushered in our poetry and romance. But | ™°P® into particalars. '* Quod si ad generis mei redicem, 


bilbale ois Mindiiel ‘with fetien ts Well en ieee jet progenitores meos, intenderis, cives quidem fuerunt 
‘ _ I . ‘ Pon | Londonienses, in medio concivium suorum habitantes, 


facts. With all respect for Mr. Sharon Turner, we | sine querela nec omnino infimi.” Supposing this to be 
should as soon think of building upon the historical | literally true, how far back must the words (radix and 
authority of The Lays of Ancient Rome, or of Scott’s | PS - i necessarily iy of Se, t:: And: ware all cit- 
Lady of the Lake, as upon that even of the Welsh | ae, ee eee 


“& Eagfleort k's Giliedis then tain’ | On the other hand, Fitzstephen’s staiement is precise, 
triads: and before we can admit the ballads of the | designating the very birthplace, in Normandy, of Becket’s 


fourteenth century in historical attestation or expla- | father. The circumstance, too, is mentioned by him 
nation of the achievements of a hero whose name is | incidentally, with no further object than that of account- 
traditionally placed two or three centuries earlier, | MS by reason of the ancient neighborhood of the families, 
end i associated with monatheltth Man¥ aces Sute- for the early favor shown to Becket by Archbishop Theo- 
ae oS GEBOCe we ae y ages ante-| bald. “ Prafatus Gilbertus (pater Thoma Beeket) cum 
rior even to the period assigned to his existence, | domino archipresule di propinquitate et genere loqueba- 
surely we ouglit to have the testimony of some one | tar; ut ille, ortu Normaunus, et circh Tiercii villam, de 
who avers in plain prose, that at one time or | NS ae are ab egies 
> > rer > wrae « sert ; “ ’ u ’ - 
another he really was a living and not an ideal PeT- | Gemed by the porn eien sat that « family ef the name 4 
son. So long as all contemporary history continues | Becket appears on the earliest of our Norman Records. 
to be an absolute blank respecting him, we may Thus A. b. 1180, a heard of coins, which were sold for 
aecept the ballads aud the traditions as evidence of | £49, money of ae was found in the earth in the 
the widely diffused popularity of the story ; but for house (in terra in iomo) of Mauger de Becket, under the 


White Cliff, (Rot. Scace. Norman. i. exvii. and 79; 





anything we can see to the contrary, they rather | 


show that it ought to be placed among our national 
fictions than among our national facts. 





and in the 4th John, a grant was made of the lands whi 
oy belonged to 
orman. i. 57) 





William Becket at Wellebee.”— 
(Rot. 
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This is what the Scotichronicon has done in the From the Oregon Spectator 
reign of Henry III., and Mair in that of Richard TO THE EMIGRATION OF 1845. 
I., and Thierry and Barry at other periods: but BY MAJ. SULLIVAN. 

until some real authority can be produced for Robin Toxe—“The girl I left behind me.” 
Hood's existence, at some one period or other, he | & ar Or 
must remain historically a dream; or, if scholars | As slow our wagons rolled the track, 
please, a myth—‘* the hunter and the deer a shade :’ Their teams the rough earth cleaving, 
but, in the mean time, he may be just as useful and And drivers all still looking back 
renowned. The old giant-killer of Greece, com- To that dear land they ’re leaving— 
monly called Hercules, will astonish schoolboys by So loth to part from all we love, 

his labors to the end of time; and Robin Hood will From all the links that bind us, 

have home and shelter in the very heart of English To turn our hearts, where’er we rove, 
song and fancy, as long as there is pleasure in | To those we ’ve left behind us! 


freshness, freedom, and adventure, in birds and | 
ballads, in green woods, and the air that blows 
over the early morning of a nation’s being. 


When round the bow! of vanished years, 
We talk of joyous seeming, 

And smiles that might as wel! be tears, 

ree Sa ee So faint and sad their beaming, 


CORRESPONDENCE. While mem’ry brings us back again 
. op ee Each early tie that twined us, 
Wirn very great satisfaction we announce to our Oh, sweet the cup that circles then 
subscribers and the public, that we have succeeded | To those we ’ve left behind us! 


in making an engagement with an American gen- | 
tleman living in Paris—holding a high office under 
the United States; enjoying the best political and 


And when, in other climes, we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 
Where all Jooks wild, flowery and sweet, 





literary society of the continent ; of long experience And naught but love is wanting, 

and high reputation as a writer upon books and We think how great had been our bliss, 

public affairs—to prepare for each number of the | If Heaven had but assigned us _ 

Living Age a full account of the Politics of Europe, To live and die "mid scenes like this, 

and the Literature and Science of France. We With some we ‘ve left behind us! 

expect to begin the series in November. Yet we have made a home once more, 
The heavy ground-swell which seems to announce | In the Willamette valley, 


And all the boys, both rich and poor, 
May go and court Miss Sally ; 
As to myself, I count me blest, 


° ’ | 
vast changes in Europe, makes such an arrange- | 
ment a matter of especial importance at this time ; | 


and we have unbounded pleasure in the prospect of | If you will all excuse me ; 
carrying out, in so admirable a manner, an important | To ease the pain that’s in my breast, 
part of our plan. We do not yet feel at liberty to | I’}l go and court Miss Snsy. 





| 
give the name of our correspondent. When we do | 
so, the well-informed reader will agree with us in | | 
the opinion thet no other man has shown himself | ‘ ‘ ho 
ehie te de the wosk 00 well. | Capr. Naruan Hate.—The name of this brave 
ICP Papers which exchange with ts, Will oblige | but unfortunate officer, who was hung by the Brit- 
. ©” | ish as a spy in the early part of the revolution, has 
us by copying the above. jloomed up in latter years intoa star of the first 
i SS |magnitude in our American history. At the time 
Dr. Spracve on Dr. Cuatmers.—The Edin- | when he resolved on entering the army, he was en- 
burgh Witness says : | gaged in teaching a school in New London, and we 
‘** Among the numerous funeral sermons of which | have the pleasure of giving below the identical let- 
the death of Chalmers has proved the occasion, we | ter, which accidentally came to light not long sinee, 
know not a finer, abler, or better-toned, than one | in which he first intimated to the proprietors of the 
of the transatlantic discourses, which has, we are school his intention to relinquish his place as 
happy to find, been just reprinted in this country by teacher, and join the army. We have seen the 
our friend Mr. Johnstone. It is from the pen of Dr. | original MS., which is in an uncommonly fair and 
Sprague, Albany, United States, so well known in | be: vutiful hand. It is in the possession of one of our 
this country by his work on revivals. Dr. Sprague’s | citizens, and is a valued relic. 
estimate of the intellectual character of Chalmers | ** To the Proprietors of Union School. 
seems eminently just, and, formed at the distance} ‘‘ GentTLEemeN :—Having received information that 
of more than three thousand miles from the more |a place is allotted me in the army, and being in- 
immediate scene of Chalmers’ personal labors—for | clined, as I hope, for good reasons, to accept it, I 
distance in space has greatly the effect in such mat- | am constrained to ask as a favor that which scarce 
ters of distance in time—it may be regarded as fore- | anything else would have induced me to, which is, 
shadowing the judgment of posterity.” to be excused from keeping your school any longer. 
——- For the purpose of conversing upon this, and of 
We make our first importation of poetry from | | procuring another master, some of your number 
the Pacific coast. It is gratifying to see that the | ‘think it best there should be a general meeting of 


Anglo-Saxon race expresses itself so nearly in the | the proprietors. The time talked of for holding it 


gion ie  \is 6 o’clock this afternoon, at the schoo! -house. 
same way as it does in amore eastern country. |The year for which I engaged will expire within a 


Major Sullivan may perhaps become the ‘ Moore’’ | fortnight, so that my quitting a few days sooner, I] 
of that distant region. | hope, will subject you to no great inconvenience. 


From the Albany Citizen we copy a notice of 
‘apt. Hale, and his very excellent letter: 
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**School-keeping is a business of which I was 
always fond; but since my residence in this town, 
everything has conspired to render it more agreea- 
ble. I have thought much of never quitting it but 
with life, but at present there seems an opportunity 
for more extensive public service. 

‘* The kindness expressed to me by the people of 
the place, but especially the proprietors of the 
school, will always be very gratefully remembered 
by, 

** Gentlemen, with respect, 
‘* Your humble servant, 
** NatHan Hate. 

$y July 7th, 1775. 

To John Winthrop, Esq., Rich’d Law, Esq., &c., 

&c., &c.”’ 





We should like to travel cum privilegio, the fol- 
lowing story notwithstanding. It is told by the 
elitor of the Dayton Transcript, as part of his own 
experience. 


We have travelled some 1500 miles within the 
last few days, by land and by water. The tavern- 
keepers, steam captains, &c., &c., have uniformly 
chalked our hat and indignantly refused to permit 
us to pay our way. In short, upon the raging ca- 
nawl, upon the expansive lake, in the packets, ho- 
tels and floating palaces of Lake Erie, we have had 
a great “ free blow,’’ and have uniformly been re- 
garded among the ‘‘dead heads.’’ This you will 
regard as a very pleasant, and certainly very agree- 
able and advantageous way of travelling. But there 
was one ‘free blow’’ we received, which came 
near knocking us into the middle of next week. 
The incident is so comical that we will relate it if 
— is at our expense. 

hile on board one of the splendid steamers 
which ply between Buffalo and Chicago, the faz on 
our chin grew rather longer than was agreeable, 
and we repaired to the barber-shop on board to have 
it taken off. ‘The fellow did it up in first-rate style. 
Afier he had combed and oiled our head, brushed 
our clothes, and slicked us up fine, we felt gratified 
—pulled out a dime and proffered it to him asa 
reward for his services. He drew himself up with 
considerable pomposity— 

**T understands,” said he, ‘‘ dat you is an edi- 
tor?”” 

** Well! what of it?’’ said we. 

** We never charge editors nofin,’’ said he. 

** But, my woolly friend,’’ said we, ** there are a 
good many editors travelling now-a-days, and such 
liberality on your part will prove a ruinous business.” 

** Oh, nebber mind,”’ said he, “* we makes it all 
up off de gemmen.”’ 

We incontinently sloped. 


- 


WE are indebted to the Merchants’ Magazine for 
the following illustration and suggestion. A few 
years of extended commercial intercourse may bring 
about greater wonders than are asked for ; 


Trave.iinc Vatve or Twenty Francs.—The 
following paragraph is translated from the ‘* Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis.”’ It strikingly illustrates the 
evils of a want of unity in the currencies of the 
commercial world. We agree with the editor of the 
New Orleans Bulletin, that there would be some 
sense and great advantage, if, instead of holding a 
European congress to settle or preserve “‘ the bal- 
ance of power,” or some other political humbug, 
they would convene one for establishing a uniform 
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system of weights, measures, and money, through- 
out the world. To such a congress, the United 
States would make no objeetion to send representa- 
tives, or to enter into a system ‘‘ of offensive and 
defensive alliance” with the eld monarchies of Eu- 
rope, on the subject : 

‘“* If a man gains by travelling, it is not so with a 
piece of gold. Mr. Alfred de Vigny, who is gifted 
with a good finaneial ization, the other day 
determined to arrive at an exact account of the loss 
produced by a constant necessity for exchange. He 
set forth on that trip beyond the Rhine, whieh all 
politicians and thinkers, now-a-days, are wont to 
make. In leaving France, he went first to Frank- 
fort. There he applied to a rich merchant, te whom 
he had been recommended, with the request that he 
would change for him a twenty franc piece ( $3.84) 
into the appropriate coin of the country. ‘The poet 
took this coin and placed it in a purse by itself. 
When he arrived at Munich, he changed the Frank- 
fort money into an equal sum in the Bavarian cur- 
rency. At Berlin, again, he changed the silver 
he had obtained at Munich into so much Prussian. 
At Vienna, he went through the same process ; 
then, again, at Milan; once more, at Naples ; and 
finally, arriving at Rome, he did the same thing 
there. 

** After having gone over the whole of Italy, he 
passed into Switzerland, descended the Rhine, and 
travelled through Holland and Belgium, always 
changing the money of the country he left, for that 
into which he came—never failing to go to i 
on whom he could implicitly rely, who would nei- 
ther deceive him nor take any discount. Still, as 
he travelled on, the twenty franc purse seemed 
always to be losing weight. From country to 
country the pieces were becoming lighter and less 
numerous. At last, at the end of his journey, (say 
on the 16th of last March,) the author of Stelio 
changed the value of his gold Napoleon back again 
into French currency, and what do you think re- 
mained of that gold piece, of which nothing at all 
had been spent? He had just sixty centimes left! 
Whereupon the said Alfred took occasion to write 
upon his tablet the following aphorism: ‘ For a 
travelling artist, a Napoleon is worth only twelve 
sous.’ ’’—Merchants’ Magazine. 


el 


Swirzertanp.—The Morning Chronicle, Lord 
Palmerston’s paper, says : 


‘* Switzerland is, in fact,a European Yankeeism, 
a miniature United States, not severed from Europe 
by py sree breadth of the Atlantic, but entrenched 
on a fortress of impregnable rock, amid the frontier 
and debatable ground of European liberty and des- 
potism. 

**In that position, in spite of all her perpetual 
internal divisions, she has maintained her unity and 
independence for five centuries. All Europe, and 
no country more than England, is deeply indebted 
to her for many a precious precept and example. 
The overthrow of feudalism, and the assertion of 
man’s right to self-government, as a thinking and 
responsible agent, were first commenced by Swit- 
zerland. There could be no better title to the 
— of mankind, or claim for support when 

witzerland is right, and for forbearance when she 
is wrong. Europe has not forgotten it. England, 
above all, will not ford it. 

‘* The question how far the federal constitution of 
Switzerland requires or admits of amendment, is 
one of which foreign statesmen cannot correctly 
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jadge, and in which they have no right to interfere. | 
The degree to which the constitutions of the can- 
tons have been altered since 1831, may necessitate | 
a reconstruction of the federal system, to an extent | 
of which none but natives can know the urgency. | 
We would gladly see the formation of the new 
constitution committed to parties of more moderate 
opinions, and more likely to conciliate the support 
of all the cantons than the present dictatorial can- 
ton. But, we repeat, it is not our wish, nor the 
wishes of any foreign state, but the will of the 
Swiss people, which, after it has unmistakably 
declared itself, will have to be carried into effect. 
The position of Switzerland is unique in Europe ; 
the internal remedies she requires may be so like- 
wise ; but come what will, the independence of Swit- 
zerland must be preserved tnviolate.”’ 


Iraty.—The Journal des Debats, M. Guizot’s 
paper, expresses its opinion of the occupation of 
Ferrara by the Austrian troops in the following 
terms : 

** We cannot yet properly appreciate the mean- 
ing and the bearing of the facts which have taken 


place at Ferrara, but we have every reason to 
believe that they will have a satisfactory solution. 


maintain. The Journal des Debats, conscious of 
those difficulties, which are entirely personal, in- 
sinuates that it will suffice to oppose the virtues of 
Pius IX. to the Austrian bayonets, to compel them 
to recede. But, should the virtues of the holy 
sped not produce that effect on Field Marshal 

adetsky, what will youdo’ Such is the question 
everybody addresses to you to-day, and which it 
will not be possible for you to elude.”’ 


Tue Warenovsinc System.—We find in the 
London Times the following notice of the mission 
of two agents of our government employed to in- 
quire into the working of the bonding system in 
England. We have not seen any notice of the ap- 
pointment of commissivners for this object.—Daaly 
Adv. 


Tue Unitep Srares.—We have very great 
| pleasure in mentioning a matter of considerable 
| commercial importance, and which evinces in a re- 
markable manner our friendly relations with the 
government of the United States, and at the same 
time that we have reason to feel proud of being so 
,far complimented by our transatlantic brethren 
'as to be looked up to as a model in commercial 
matters. ‘Two gentlemen have arrived in the Brit- 
ish metropolis from the government of the United 
States of America, and, as we understand, mis- 





Pius IX., as we observed some days since, possess- 
es all the means necessary to cause his rights to 
be respected. It is not only according to the extent 
of his dominions that the power of a sovereign is 
at present to be measured, and the chief of the 
Christian world, the prince who by sagacious re- 
forms has rendered himself the idol of his subjects, 
possesses a moral force which is equivalent to bat- 
talions. If necessary, all Europe would lend its 
assistance to Pius LX., if his independence should 


be seriously menaced. We do not believe that 
such a case will arrive; but if it were otherwise— 
if, as the opposition papers state, and as many per- 


,sioned by the American powers, for the purpose of 
|making themselves officially acquainted with the 
| machinery and conduct of our bonding system, with 
‘the view of introducing it into the United States, 
jas a branch of commercial policy. By the term 

‘** bonding system” is signified the scheme, adopted 
by Mr. William Pitt in the reign of George III., 
but since brought gradually much more completely 
and fully into practice and to perfection, as a sys- 

tem of permitting goods and merchandise, the prod- 
_uce of foreign countries, to be placed, on importation 


from foreign and distant places beyond the seas, in 





sons believe—that the occupation of Ferrara is but | warehouses under bond, and instead of compelling 
@ provocation intended to excite passions and to | importers and merchants to pay the duties at once 
foment disturbances in the pontifical states, the best on importation and take the same into their private 
mode as appears to us to reply to such a provoca- | stock, allows them to leave their goods in the said 
tion would be to remain dignified and calm, and to | bonded warehouses until a sale or other adventitious 
show that the snare has been discovered.” | and sufficient reason render it politic for them to 

La Presse observes in reply, that Casimir Pe- | discharge the duties due to the crown and take them 
rier had availed himself of a less serious act, to| home. This is the outline of the meaning of the 
order, in 1832, the expedition to Ancona. ‘* We | term “‘bonding system,”’ and commercial men, to 
shall see,’’ adds the Presse, ‘‘ what M. Guizot | whom we address this article, will be too well ac- 
will do under existing circumstances. He dis- | quainted with the whole intricacies of the system 
credited the intervention of Austria on the 4th| and the great boon conferred on the trade by the 
instant, and flattered himself that it would not take | vast extension of privileges which have been from 
place, when a thousand symptoms made it obvious | time to time conceded by the executive government 
in the eyes of the least clear-sighted. His usual | for the time being in the matter with respect to 
optimism prevented him from taking serious steps every description of merchandise introduced from 
to prevent it, which would have been a course | all parts of the world, to require any further com- 


far preferable to the obligation of repressing it. 
Now, for having wanted activity or authority, he 
is compelled to execute an act of vigor which is 
contrary to his habits, and for the accomplishment 
of which he has moreover placed himself in a false 
position, by his participation in the intervention in 
Portugal. Willhe abstain? There would be dan- 
ger in doing so. The conservative party cannot 
for its honor allow it to be said, that it is incapable 
to achieve in 1847 what it effected in 1832 under 
circumstances far less imperious. Will he act 
efficiently’ What might be possible for others is 
no more so for M. Guizot, who, voluntarily and 
for the most frivolous satisfaction, trampled under 
foot principles which France is bound openly to 





ment on the subject. ‘These American gentlemen, 
| who have credentials, we believe, as before re- 
/marked, from the United States, have been intro- 
duced by his excellency the American ambassador 
to our board of customs, and, although we have no 
positive information on the subject, we believe we 
may venture to state that the principal members of 
the board have received an intimation from the for- 
eign secretary or the prime minister to pay the gen- 
tlemen every respect and attention, and to render 
them every practicable assistance in their commer- 
cial researches. ‘The gentlemen were a few days 
since accompanied by the Right Hon. G. R. Daw- 
son, the deputy chairman of the board of customs, 
_to some of the great dock establishments, and intro- 
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duced to the superintendents and managers of those 
vast marts of commerce, at the same time being 
conducted by Mr. Dawson through the docks and 
warehouses, and receiving such explanatory infor- 
matiou on the various matters and movements of 
the prectical working of those huge establishments 
as he is, from long practice and a perfect knowledge 
of details, eminently competent to give; and we 
believe that they have been accompanied on sev- 
eral subsequent occasions by one of the principal 
practical officers of the department, to whose care 
and attention they have been assigned by Mr. Daw- 
son, and from whom they will also receive every 
reqmsite information on the subject. 





Tue Irtsu Immicrants’ Fever.—This picture, 
copied from a letter from Dr. D. Drake, dated Gros 
Isle, thirty-three miles below Quebec, is extracted 
from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. It 
gives a more forcible impression than a long statis- 
tical account of the physical, mental, and moral 
destruction caused by hunger and sickness. Like 
the sketches of Elihu Burritt, it will never be for- 
gotten. 


** Men, women and children, in all stages of the 
disease up to dissolution, are huddled together, and 
lying in the same foul and infectious clothes with 
which they started from Ireland; and which, no 
doubt, they had worn without change, for weeks or 
months before. The quarantine officers must not 
be blamed for this, since the means of classification 


CORRESPONDENCE. ? 





are not within their reach. As to nursing, it is ev- 
idently in the lowest degree. Nearly all the nurses 
from Quebee have sickened, and the immigrants | 
furnish but few from their own body. Their sym- | 


and attending to personal cleanliness of the niiser- 









pathies for each other are manifestly sm ither 
never had an existence, or have perished under the 
combined influence of famine filth. Exartoles 


of the well members of a family refusing to wait on 
the sick, are familiar to all the medical gentlem 4 ; 
and a total indifference to the death of nearest rel- 
atives is witnessed every day. Following their 
remains to the grave, or in any manner assisting 
in their interment, is not thought of. But one idea 
seems to be present with them, that of getting up 
the river. 

‘* A man who had recovered, on being asked by 
some one, whether he was going to Montreal m the 
next steamboat, replied that he wished to do sq, but 
was afraid his wife would not die in time. The 
family of a young woman who was ill, sent to know 
how she was before they started. On being expos 
tulated with, they said it was not worth while te 
stay any longer, as she would no doubt die. Mr 
Barter, the apothecary to the hospital, who is now 
by my side, going to Quebec on official business 
confirms all that has been told me by others, anc 
adds, as the results of his own observation through- 
out the summer, that the living seem more pleased 
than grieved by the death of their friends. My own 
limited opportunities suggest the same unweleome 
conclusion ; for I saw no aspect of sorrow; but a 
stolid indifference, or inquisitive gazing, at what 
might be passing around, both in the crowds of eon- 
valescents, and in patients not very ill, who lay in 
the midst of the dying. It is painful to record this 
testimony against human nature ; but we ought to 
know to what depths of degradation large masses 
of people may be sunk by superstition, ignorance, 
bad legislation, famine and fever. ‘The interests 
of political economy, religion and medicine, are 
equally involved in the contemplation of such re- 
volting facts.”’ 
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